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Dept. of Agriculture Places Amendments to New York Area Control in 


ATIFIED by nearly 99 per cent of 
R the relatively small proportion of elig- 

ible dairy farmers who voted in the 
late March referendum, an amended federal 
der regulating the handling of milk in the 
New York Metropolitan area was placed in 
effect on April lst by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
amendments culminated a period of consid- 


Action promulgating the 


eration, by the Department of Agriculture 
officials involved, of the oral and written 
testimony submitted by industry elements 
and others concerned during the recent series 

public hearings on proposed changes as 
originally submitted. 


Wide dissatisfaction with the price ad- 
vances as inadequate had been voiced by 
producers’ groups. The Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, one of the lead- 
ing cooperative groups in the New York 
milk shed, did not vote upon the revisions. 
Decision to refrain from participation in the 
balloting was announced by the League’s 
officials on the grounds that they did not 
deem many of the changes to the best in- 
terests of the dairy farmers. As a result, 

hile 57,145 producers were eligible, a total 

mly 18,542 ballots were cast of which 
33, or 98.9 per cent, were favorable to 
amendments. Of these 13,927 votes were 
cooperatives and 4,406 by individual 
mers. 


ie of the most important of the changes 
in effect, aside from the higher flush 
n return for Class 1 milk, is the elim- 
m of diversion payments on all milk 

into the various cream classifications 
the substitution therefore of handling 


ances only. 


€ previous order provided diversion 
ents to handlers on that portion of sur- 
cream churned into butter. This pro- 
in recent months attracted an in- 
ing quantity of excess eastern cream 
e churns, a situation which exerted a 
rially dampening influence on eastern 
inal butter markets. For example, New 
City’s February receipts of butter turn- 
ut in New York State came to 1,618,383 
while March arrivals of this product in- 
sed to 2,656,316 Ibs. 


NEW YORK, APRIL, 1942 


To what extent the turning of surplus 
cream to butter in the east will be curtailed 
under the new order cannot yet be gauged. 
However, April churnings should be sharply 
reduced. 


Pricing Changes Summarized 


The former order priced Class 1 milk 
on a schedule related to the price of butter, 
and the amended order continues this system, 
bat also establishes a value tor milk solids 
which will be reflected in the Class 1 price. 
This lessens the seasonal decline in the price 
that farmers will receive for Class 1 milk 
in April, May and June, the months of peak 
production. Under the old order, the price 
of Class 1 milk would have dropped 91 cents 
per 100 lbs. on April for the three-month 
period. Under the amended order the de- 
cline was 26 cents per 100 Ibs.—from $3.11 
to $2.85 on April 1, or about one-half cent 
per quart. Also it is estimated that on 
July 1 the Class 1 price will return to about 
$3.10 under the amended order. 


The price for Class 2-A milk is not af- 
fected. It dropped 15 cents per 100 Ibs. on 
April 1, as provided in the former order. 

No change is made in the pricing of Class 
2-B milk (for ice cream in New York City). 
Prices for Class 2-C milk (for fluid cream 
in a special cream area including New York 
State and 12 counties in New Jersey), Class 
2-D milk (for fluid cream and ice cream 
mainly in Philadelphia and other Pennsyl- 
vania cities), Class 2-E milk (for fluid 
cream and ice cream in New England), and 
Class 2-F milk (for ice cream in the special 
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New Milk Order Promulgated 


Effect 
April 1—Many Important Revisions— Dairymen’s League Refrains From Voting 


cream area and for cream cheese) are based 
on competitive prices for cream in Eastern 
markets, rather than on prices paid for milk 
by mid-western evaporated milk plants. 
Under the old order all of this milk was 
placed in Class 3. 


Skimmilk Given Set Value 


Prices for Class 3 milk (for evaporated, 
whole milk powder, candy, etc.) and Class 
4-A milk (for butter) are not affected by 
the amended order. The price on Class 4-B 
milk (for American cheese) is based on the 
price of twins on the Wisconsin Cheese Ex- 
change, rather than on the price of Daisies. 

Skimmilk is classified for the first time 
in separate classes, being designated as Class 
5-A and, based on market prices, under the 
amended order the price for fluid skimmilk 
is now placed at 98.6 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Under the former order skimmilk for all 
purposes was recently valued at about 60 
cents per 100 lbs. Skimmilk for manufac- 
turing purposes is classified as Class 5-B 
under the amended order, and no change is 
made in the pricing of skimmilk for manu- 
facturing. 

The amended order continues the pro- 
visions of the order now in effect for market 
service payments to cooperatives. Depart- 
ment officials said that while no change is 
made in the cooperative payment provisions 
at this time, testimony and evidence on this 
point taken at the public hearing will be 
given further study and the results will be 
announced as soon as conclusions are reached, 


Another hearing, to be held at an early 
date, will consider other proposals not cov- 
ered by the January hearing. These include 
extension of the marketing area, revision 
of location, transportation, and butterfat dif- 
ferentials, and modification of the basis of 
classifying milk under the order. 


Expect Record March Return 


Forecast that the March milk pool of the 
metropolitan market will become the most 
valuable on record has been issued by N. J. 
Cladakis, administrator, who expects a uni- 
form price of $2.41 per 100 Ibs. (46.51 
quarts) and a pool volume of 555,000,000 
pounds. 





“Although the March estimate is a re- 
cession of 15 cents a hundredweight from 
the February price,’ Mr. Cladakis comment- 
ed, “it is 46 cents above the rate for March 
1941. The rise in the rate is 23.6 per cent. 

“If the predictions of price and production 
for March prove out, the March pool should 
return about $13,375,000 without reckoning 
in the value of butterfat in excess of 3.5 per 
cent and the amount prOéducers nearby the 
market will collect in location premiums. 
The estimated uniform-price value, not only 
is 33.9 per cent above the return of the 
March 1941 pool at that month’s uniform 
rate of $1.95, but also surpasses all other 
pools so far equalized by the federal-state 
orders that became effective in the regula- 
tion of the New York market area Septem- 
ber 1, 1938. 


“Previous record-high pools were those 
of May and June 1941,” he stated. “The 
June pool, higher of the two, yielded $13,- 
183,946 at that months’ 
$1.95, while the slightly lower May return 
was $12,811,429.32 at $1.83. Those pools, it 
should be noted, contained at least 120,000,- 
000 pounds more milk than is now estimated 
as the total deliveries for March.” 

— — 


BORDEN DELIVERY SHIFT 


uniform base of 


Swings Over to Daylight Service in 


Northern New Jersey 


As a measure to conserve tires, gasoline 
and automotive delivery equipment Borden’s 
Farm Products Division of The Borden 
Company has changed over its route system 
in northern New Jersey communities to day 
light delivery. 

Previously the drivers 
routes 


started on their 
about 2:30 a.m. and doubled back 
Mondays and Tuesdays for collections. Under 
the new system the drivers will leave their 
plants about 8:00 a.m. and make their col- 
lections at the same time without making 
return calls. 

J. O. Eastlack, vice president of the com- 
pany, stated that under the new arrange- 
ment it is estimated the drivers would save 
two out of nine trips each week, with an 
attendant reduction in mileage of 15 to 16 
per cent. 

While congested traffic during the day 
presents special problems for daylight milk 
distribution in New York City and other 
metropolitan markets, Mr. Eastlack indicated 
that consideration was being given to all 
factors at the same time keeping in mind 
the objective of conserving 
equipment. 


ee 


VIRGINIA TECH DAIRY DAY 


tires and 


Virginia Tech Dairy Day will be held 
again in Blacksburg, Virginia, May 2. In 
view of the splendid success of previous dairy 
products judging contests the event will be 
an important feature again this year. G. H. 
Rollins in Blacksburg is superintendent of 
Dairy Day. 
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Cladakis Takes Over 


Netherlands Dairy Cheese Plant in 


Syracuse Now Operated by Fed- 
eral Milk Administrator 


All branches of the dairy industry, par- 
ticularly in the eastern area, were taken by 
surprise with the news April 2 that Admin- 
istrator N. J. Cladakis of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, had 
leased and assumed control of the facilities 
and operations of the cheesemaking division 
of the Netherlands Dairy Co. in Syracuse, 
N. Y. So far, the transaction does not in- 
clude operations of Netherlands’ milk dis- 
tributing business. 

Reasons behind the move as given by Mr. 
Cladakis’ office are as follows: To assure 
dairy cooperatives a market for their milk, 
and make certain that the production of 
cheese and other dairy products for national 
defense and the lend-lease program continues. 


In a statement Mr. Cladakis said that he 
had informed the Department of Agriculture 
of his move and the reasons for it and has 
received no objections from Washington. He 
has under consideration the taking over of 
two more plants in the central part of the 
state, and will add as many, he said, as he 
deems necessary to assure adequate outlets 
for the state’s milk production. 

He charged further that many coopera- 
tives have been refused markets in New 
York City unless they agreed to supply milk 
at less than cost, while many manufacturing 
plants have shut their doors to milk from 
the cooperatives. 

Commenting on the move, Administrator 
Cladakis declared: 

“This program will be extended if nec- 
essary to assure dairy ‘coops’ a market for 
their milk and to make certain that the pro- 
duction of cheese and other dairy products 
for national defense and the lease-lend pro- 
gram is maintained.” He told further of a 
campaign to “break down prices” and “pos- 
sibly” nullify the federal-state milk 
fixing machinery. 


price 


To Operate Without Profit or Loss 


The milk administrator is reported to have 
taken the Netherlands cheese plant over on 
a temporary lease with the approval of the 
Netherlands owners. No funds of the mar- 
keting administration were said to be in- 
volved in the transaction, the deal having 
been underwritten by a 

Present 


private banking 


house. Netherlands employees are 
to continue to operate the plant, but the 
purchase of the milk and the marketing of 
the cheese will be under the direction of 
the administrator. The business is to be 
conducted, said Mr. Cladakis, to avoid either 
a profit or a loss. 

[When apprised of this new federal ven- 
ture in the dairy industry there was con- 
siderable 


surprise and conjecture on the 


part of many who are privately engaged in 


processing and marketing dairy products, 


Records show that cheese production in New 
York State increased phenomenally during 


the past year without complaint as to fa- 
cilities or outlets for the producers. Cheese 
in vastly increasing quantities has been and 
is being sold for both government and civilian 
requirements. 

The choice of Syracuse as a location also 
caused wonderment for in that same city 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative o- 
sizeable branch, which 
affords a wide market for cooperative milk. 
Puzzled too, are many in the industry over 
implications that the deal was motivated by 
factors other than just affording a milk out- 
let for cheese making purposes. 


ciation operates a 


It is remembered that the Kraft Cheese 
Co. closed last year a newly equipped cheese 
factory at Frankfort, N. Y., about sixty 
miles from Syracuse, because “control” milk 
prices and the selling price of cheese did not 
permit a “break-even” proposition. And cer- 
tainly cheese-making costs are lower in a 
country point than in a city the size of 
Syracuse. The Frankfort plant mentioned 
received as much as 100,000 pounds of milk 
a day, whereas the present daily stated ca- 
pacity for cheese at the Netherlands plant 
is about 25,000 pounds.—Ebs. | 


—_——_— 


NEW BOSTON MILK ORDER 


Washington, D. C—An amendment to 
the Boston federal milk order continuing 
the former Class 1 (fluid) milk price be- 
came effective April 3, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. The 
price of Class 2 milk (primarily for cream) 
delivered to city plants will be increased 14 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Under the former order the price of Class 
1 milk was scheduled to drop 37 cents per 
hundred pounds on April 1. The amend- 
ment continued the price of $3.63 per hun- 
dred pounds. However, if the price of butter 
exceeds 40 cents a pound, the Class 1 price 
would be increased 23 cents per hundred 
pounds (one-half cent a quart). 

Nearly 100 per cent of the dairy farmers 
in Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and New York voting in a refer- 
endum ending April 1 were in favor of the 
amendment. A favorable vote of two-thirds 
of the dairymen voting was required for 
approval. Out of 14,810 dairymen’ eligible 
to vote, 10,163 cast ballots or voted through 
their cooperative; of these, 10,160 favored 
the issuance of the amendment by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

PE 


LIMITS FAT CONTENT 


Ottawa, Canada—In a move to provide 
more cheese for Britain, Canadian produc- 
tion of ice cream and ice cream mix, on and 
after April 1, will be limited to a maximum 
fat content of 13% per cent by weight. The 
former regulation provided a 13 per cent 
minimum fat content but no maximum. 
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CUMNEY healing 


Speeding Delivery Conservation 


MONG the many recent moves set 

A in motion throughout our agricultural 

and industrial economy to conserve 

ting supplies and equipment whose pro- 

tion has either been curtailed or stopped 

wether under the impact of war, few 

ses have been the subject of more search- 

attention than the prolongation of the 

of automotive units and the tires on 

h they ride, with a concurrent drive to 
tail consumption of gasoline and oil. 


Culminating a long period of conferences 
consultations between the various 
inches of the Washington administration 
st concerned and industrial and farm rep- 
resentatives in every affected field, the Office 
Defense Transportation and the Depart- 
ment of Justice prepared and 
released a formula defining with reasonable 


have lately 
larity the position of the federal govern- 

nt with respect to individual or coopera- 
tive moves by industry or agriculture toward 
‘onservation in this vitally important di- 
tion. 


Elsewhere in this issue we present, as of 
businesses of 
the full text of the official state- 
ment on the matter. 
as currently outlined 
hereunder advice 


especial interest to the many 
lairving, 
In brief, the program 
creates machinery 
and assistance may be 
rendered by the federal authorities to local 
business enterprises of all kinds which seek 
to readjust their delivery in the 
interest of conservation of trucks, tires and 


her equipment and material. 


services 


Under the established, 


proposed programs for*the pooling of deliv- 


arrangement as 
eries, the curtailment of service or similar 
joint action on the part of individual firms 
ooperative groups can be forwarded to 

the ODT for consideration and suggestions. 
This agency will thereupon, 
[ an arrangement 
ismit those proposed programs thus in- 

ly endorsed to the justice department 
scrutiny and approval from the stand- 

of their legality 


in effectuation 


already worked out, 


under existing anti- 
For the 
ent, programs as they may be conceived 


t and anti-monopoly legislation. 


by industry elements should be forwarded 
in written form to Joun L. Rocers, Director 
of the Division of Motor Transport of the 
Office of Defense Transportation at Wash- 
ington. As fast as the move may be accom- 
plished, however, ODT field offices are to 
be set up at stragetic points throughout the 
country for the handling of applications for 
approval of plans worked out in the various 
regions. 


Stressing the fact that the two govern- 
mental agencies concerned will cooperate 
closely to the end that readjustment of local 
delivery systems may be placed in operation 
expeditiously and as free as possible from 
detrimental effects, the federal bodies point 
out that the proper development of such 
programs must rest primarily upon the se- 
curing of the fullest degree of consultation 
with and cooperation of all interested or 
affected elements in the picture. 
phasize that action taken by business and 
industrial groups or individuals under a plan 
bearing the stamp of approval of the ODT 
under the newly-created cannot be 
the subject of prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws, and they state likewise that even 
without specific approval, 


They em- 


set-up 


industry programs 
for saving rubber and other scarce materials 
essential to local delivery operations set in 
motion during the emergency and for the 
sole purpose of such conservation, “are ob- 
viously not violations of the anti-trust laws.” 


This is at least an encouraging statement. 


Outlined, however, 
pretation as violations, 
such 


inter- 
are the inclusion in 
programs of “unreasonable restraints 
of trade not logically related to conserva- 


as capable of 


tion, such as price fixing, elimination of in- 
dependent businessmen, or perpetuation of 
And the 
statement then proceeds with an enumera- 
tion of safeguards rendering easier the avoid- 
ance of unreasonable restraints to trade in 
the establishment of programs calling for 
the pooling of existing delivery services or 
diminishing the frequency of 
which are characterized as 


inefficient systems of distribution.” 


deliveries, 
the two most 
usual means so far to be considered or em- 
ployed in the conservation of tires, fuel and 
mobile equipment. 


Through the establishment of the machin- 
ery here outlined, government officials are 
taking a long step forward in furtherance 
of the essential savings drive in this direc- 
tion, toward the extension of which dairy 
distributive industry individuals and groups 
have, among others, been directing major 
consideration during recent months. It ‘is 
gratifying indeed that under the present 
program Washington officials will cooper- 
ate with the industries involved in giving 
the weight and safety of their approval to 
soundly developed systems of conservation, 
whose launching must spread with greatly 
increasing rapidity throughout the country 
if the growing pinch of shortages and re- 
strictions in materials essential to delivery 
services is successfully to be met. 


Another Truck Savings Plan 


N ANOTHER front in the general 

campaign for conservation this branch 

of the ODT has lately been working 
out, in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies 
of the government, a scheme whereby farmers 
in each community will be called upon to 
set up a system of pooled marketing and 
hauling in order to eliminate unnecessary 
truck Officials 
this program estimate that savings in farm 
truck mileage ranging from 35 to 50 per 
cent can be realized through the pooling of 
equipment and cooperative hauling of farm 


motor mileage. developing 


products and supplies, with minimum of in- 


convenience or hardship on any of the 


participants. 


Depending for the voluntary 
milk producers, 
all others in related fields, will be called upon 
to maintain individual emobile equipment in 
the best possible mechanical condition; to 
eliminate their unnecessary use; to cooperate 
in transportation pools with their neighbors ; 
and to revise their marketing and buying 
programs in directions fotind to be necessary. 
It is estimated that those embraced under 
the program operate upwards of 1,500,000 
motor trucks. 


present on 


action, general farmers and 


Here again the ODT stands ready to con- 
sult with and advise any group currently 
a cooperative con- 
servation program in this direction, and asks 
that suggestions or questions with respect to 
any phase of the problem be submitted in 
writing to Jonn L. Rocers, director of its 
Division of Motor Transport, Room 4211, 
Building at Washing- 


operating or preparing 


Interstate Commerce 
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ton. Thus we see yet another field of oper- 
ations in which the general adoption of well 
conceived programs will pay high returns 
in the saving of tires, fuel, parts and man- 
power, and greatly extend the life of our 
existing motor truck supply. 


Emergency Transport Plans 


HE front cover of this issue depicts a 
scene in an interesting test operation 
conducted by the Metropolitan Defense 
Transport for the purpose of 
arrangements to 


Committee 
perfecting its cope with 
the wartime eventuality of transportation 
\s a result of this and similar 
surveys the committee, composed of federal, 
state and municipal officials and headed by 


BILLINGS 


emergencies. 


WILSON, assistant general man- 
ager of The Port of New York Authority, 
now is prepared to go into action should 
the need arise to safeguard and insure the 
essential movement of an adequate supply 
of milk and other necessary farm products 
into the vast consuming center comprising 
the New York City market. 

Its preliminary work has been conducted 
in collaboration with the New York City 
Department of Markets and the New York 
City Police Department, the coordinated ef- 
forts of each state and local police depart- 
ment in the affected area, and the full co- 
operation of all elements in the perishable 
foodstuffs distributive chain. 


In essence the program rests on the estab- 
lishment of emergency motor truck control 
depots at strategic points on main highways 
leading to the city, From these, should sec- 
tions of the usual arteries be closed to traffic 
through bombing or direct re- 
routing of all trucks to alternate avenues 
may immediately be “effected through a com- 
prehensive 


sabotage, 


intercommunication 
with the headquarters of the district. 


system of 


In the case of milk movement from pri- 
mary points, a card index of all available 
pasteurizing plants and distributive termini, 
prepared from lists chosen by the dairy in- 
dustry and the public agencies, is maintained 
at the central station with duplicates on file 
at all control points. To facilitate the opera- 
tion, the committee already has completed 
the charting of a secondary highway system 
whose uniform markings throughout New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut are 
under the designation of the “Series 500” 
of the “Civil” group. All such secondary 
roads will appear on the new highway maps 


issued by the gasoline companies servicing 
the Metropolitan district. 


The test of which one scene is shown 
upon our cover was conducted recently on 
U. S. Route 9 at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 
Actual diversion of milk trucks was not 
undertaken. However, drivers checked in 
at the stations, manned by state police or 
highway officials, and furnished the necessary 
data as to operating company, load and des- 
tination, from which a full pattern of ex- 
perience was charted to guide those in 
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charge of the program in preparing for an 
The schedule like- 
the emergency control of 
rail shipments as well as those by motor 
truck, with similar re-routing in case of 
necessity over alternate lines and terminals 
designated by the carriers. 


actual emergency basis. 
wise envisages 


Work of preparing the completed list of 
all such secondary destination points now 
is going forward under the direction of a 
sub-committee on Emergency Control of 
Primary Food Distribution, comprising se- 
lected industry representatives and headed 
by New York City’s Commissioner of Mar- 
kets Danie. P. Woottey. In this effort by 
the Metropolitan Defense Transport Com- 
mittee, of such vital potential importance in 
case of urgent need, the producing, trans- 
portation and distributing branches of the 
dairy industry have, with all other segments 
in the perishable farm products field, joined 
wholeheartedly to bring all plans as quickly 
as possible into proper working order. 


Oppose Lewis’ Plan 
Industry Leaders Voice Criticism of 
Dairy Unionization Program— 
Prospects Seem Remote 


According to recent reports the John L. 
Lewis overtures for dairy farmers to align 
themselves with his mine workers union of 
the C.I.0. are not faring too well. At Ithaca, 
N. Y. the State Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations termed Lewis’ efforts as “a 
clever attempt to extract millions of dollars 
in check-off payments from dairymen in re- 
turn for fantastic promises that cannot pos- 
sibly be attained.” 


Arthur H. Lauterbach, general manager 
of the Pure Milk Association, a bargaining 
cooperative in the Chicago area, stated re- 
cently that there was no common ground 
for labor and farmers in the same organi- 
zation. 


The executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture, representing thirty- 
eight organizations, classified the Lewis 
drive for dairy membership as being sel- 
fish in purpose and based on a desire for 
“predatory power.” 


Ken E. Geyer, manager of the Connecti- 
cut Milk Producers ASsociation, warned at 
the association’s annual meeting that the 
effort to organize dairy farmers started by 
the John L. Lewis branch of the C.1.O. is 
a serious threat to organized cooperative 
marketing. The United Mine Workers, who 
are handling the dairy farm campaign for 
the C.I.0., have a $400,000 slush fund for 
the job, Mr. Geyer declared, plus “an ex- 
pense account that you wouldn’t dare dream 


about.” 


The man who is in charge of the cam- 
paign is the same man who organized Ford 
employees in Detroit, Mr. Geyer said. Or- 


ganizers are now working in New York 
State. 


Minnesota and Vermont Opposition 


State of Vermont Agricultural Commis- 
sioner E. H. Jones warned farmers in his 
state against joining with the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, saying to do so they would “sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage.” 


According to a report six cooperatives 
functioning in Minnesota signed a joint dec- 
laration which emphatically expressed oppo- 
sition to Lewis’ program in the dairy in- 
dustry. They are: Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc.; Minnesota Association ot Local 
Creameries; Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Minnesota State Grange: Twin 
City Milk Producers Association: Central 
Cooperative Creamery Association. 


stated, “In 
is unthinkable that dairy 
farmers can be well served by an alliance 
between them and such industrial worker 
groups as the Mine Workers’ Union.” 


—— oe 


DEFERS ACTION ON MILK PLANTS 


In part, these organizations 
our opinion, it 


New York Board of Health Puts Off 
Elimination of Some 


New York City’s Board of Health on 
March 14 announced postponement of action 
on the recommendation before it from its 
Milk Division for the elimination of approved 
country milk shipping plants which have not 
shipped milk to New York City for 
time past. 


some 


The Board postponed action following re- 
ceipts of telegrams urging such a course from 
Roy F. Hendrickson, Federal Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, and Clyde E. Beardslee of the Federal 
War Production Board. Mr. Hendrickson 
urged extension of time “to work out a solu- 
tion which would protect the equities of 
producers as well as long-time interests of 
consumers with respect to the milk supply”. 


ROCHESTER DRIVERS STRIKE 


Rochester, New York, went without home 
deliveries of milk the first of this month as 
striking drivers held to their demands for 
increased wages. However, work was 
sumed after one day, with the matter 
mitted to mediation. ° 

The Milk Wagon Drivers Union demanded 
a $40 weekly wage and a 2 per cent com- 
mission on collections. The drivers had re- 
ceived $36 weekly and a 2 per cent commis- 
sion under a contract which expired March 
3. 

A spokesman of the dealers’ association, 
said his group had offered $20 weekly and 9 
per cent commissions with a guarantee of $41 
weekly. Under this proposal, it was declared, 
a route of 260 quarts would net drivers $45.59 
weekly. Routes average about 240 quarts. 

Deliveries to hospitals and other institu- 
tions were unaffected by the strike. 
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When trees begin to “smoke”, spring’s 
here. Before leaf buds open you can see 
this phenomenon. Clusters of tiny knobs 
appear at the tip ends of the twigs, espe- 
cially toward the top of the tree. When 
a breeze shakes them, little jets of yellow 
“smoke” puff out. This occurs first on 
the maples early in April. A few days 
later on the elms, and then the pines. 
The oaks are the latest. Their “smoke”, 
produced early in May, is the most 
abundant of all. 

The trees are distributing their pollen 
in the wind. They do this early in the 
spring before the pollen-eating insects 
are around in great numbers to rob the 
trees, and the wind can circulate freely 
among the practically bare branches. 

A grain of pollen is so small that it is 
nvisible to the naked eye. It consists of 

nly a single cell. Yet into this tiny struc- 
ture is distilled all the personality and 
haracteristics of the parent tree. 

Up to the time of pollinating, the life 
tream of the tree has been flowing 
inbroken from its own inner growth 
hrough trunk and stem, leaf and flower. 
sut then with the maturing of the pollen 
this life stream is broken. To bridge the 
gap, to put the life cycle together again 
o that it can flow on into the next gen- 
ration, the tree needs the help of an 
yutside force. In this case the outside 
force is the wind. 

When a grain of pollen happens to 
land on a stigma (an antenna-like struc- 
ture connected with the seed producing 
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same kind of tree 4m 
from which the pol- 
len came, it sets in 
motion the machin- alate oii ataitaiaes 
ery that matures the by R. P. Wodehouse 
seed. If the pollen grain lands on the 
stigma of another kind of tree, nothing 
happens. This is one of the wonders of 
nature. Trees and grasses that are wind- 
pollinated throw into the air astronomi- 
cal quantities that are wasted for a 
single grain that clicks and sets the seed. 
When viewed in a microscope a grain 
of pollen does not look at all like a speck 
of dust. It is a distinctive, beautiful 
structure. Each kind of tree produces its 
own individual pollen grains. Pine pollen, 
for example, is equipped with a pair of 


air-filled bladders that help them to float | 


through the air. Others resemble minute 
canoes, footballs, dumbbells, crystals or 
weird insects with spiney ridges. An- 
other remarkable fact about pollen is 
that it is ever ready to change its shape 
and size. The hard exterior coat is made 
flexible with slits and pleats so that 
when wet it swells up and takes a differ- 
ent shape. 

Pollen is a marvelous and unique 
form of plant life. It literally fills the 
air. Pollen has been found floating as 
high as five miles. The wind-blown 
pollen of ragweed (produced in August) 
provokes hay fever. Ragweed pollen 
production is estimated to be around a 
million tons each season. 





Patapar 
SHIELDS 
your food 


Today food protection has a vital mean- 
ing. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
enlisted in this cause. With its distinc- 
tive qualities Patapar can solve prob- 
lems where food values are at stake. 
Problems of moisture, grease, elusive 
flavors, freezing, boiling. 


ba In contact with oils and 


moisture in fish Patapar 
stays firm, unhurt. 


Protecting the flavor and 
quality of butter-is one of 
Patapar’s best-known jobs. 


Patapar stands up under 
extreme low temperatures. 
And, being insoluble, does 
not lose strength from ef- 
fects of moisture and frost. 


INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTING, 
ODORLESS, TASTELESS, BOIL- 
PROOF —these are the qualities that 
have enabled Patapar to solve so many 
problems. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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«From the REVIEW'S 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 








Legislative Moves 


ONGRESS has postponed considera- 
C tien of labor legislation until April 

13th. The bill that will be given first 
consideration by the Senate and which is 
most likely to pass as so-called labor legis- 
lation is the measure introduced by Senator 
Connally of Texas, empowering the Presi- 
dent to take over war plants whenever work 
is interrupted by labor or management and 
to freeze working conditions, except wages, 
in such piants. The freezing, if it means any- 
thing, would give the union labor leaders 
the legal right to continue their present status 
as industrial and business dictators. 


However, congressmen and senators are 
receiving vast quantities of letters and tele- 
grams from their constituents demanding that 
something effective be done to put a curb on 
union labor strikes in war equipment indus- 
tries and also as regards the exorbitant 
wages forced by the labor bosses upon in- 


dustrial concerns. 


And as a result current indications are that 
even more sweeping control of the entire 
price structure may be pushed through the 
after the Easter 


legislative mill recess 


period. The trend of much congressional 
thought now seems to be toward the enact- 
ment of an over-all freezing and regulation 
of prices and all elements governing them, 
farm 


prices, along lines similar to the program 


including even wages and products 


suggested months ago by Bernard Baruch. 


Nevertheless the strikes go on unchecked, 
many industrial concerns are compelled to 
accede to the labor chiefs’ demands, or have 
their plants taken over to be operated by 
the government and its agents. And Congress 
as a whole is too cowardly to take aggres- 
sive action to put an end to strikes efor the 
duration of the war and give private industry 
an opportunity to remain in existence. 
William 
Green of the A. F. of L. told a congressional 
labor 
legislation it might start an undeclared war 


Only the other day, President 


committee that if Congress passed 
among ourselves and divide the nation into 
groups fighting one another. Yet members 
of the committee who heard this unpatriotic 


blast, said nothing in reply. 


A bill to appease the small business man in 
this labor controversy was passed by the 
Senate. During the debate on the bill the 
Senate rejected several amendments suspend- 
ing the 40-hour week and overtime payments, 
outlawing the closed shop and prohibiting 
use of force or violence to keep workers 
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from their jobs. These amendments 
shouted down. On a division court only 4 
senators stood in support of them. They were 


introduced by Senator O’Daniel of Texas. 


were 


The Small Business Bill, which passed the 
Senate, provided for the setting up of a 
$100,000,000 Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion to engage the productive facilities of 
small business for war work. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
takes to itself credit for the amendent in the 
House Agricultural Appropriation Bill, pro- 
hibiting the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from forcing on the market any government- 
owned or government-controlled stocks of 
agricultural commodities at less than parity 
prices. It also has impressed upon Congress 
the wisdom of eliminating duplication, over- 
lapping, bureaucracy and needless expendi- 
tures of government funds. 


Farm Labor Problem 
HE DAIRY labor problem is 


giving more concern as the dairy pro- 

duction expansion and the planting season 
are already under way in large areas of the 
country. A Department of Agriculture labor 
specialist, however, gives some wholesome 
views relative to the labor situation for the 
remainder of 1942. 


farm 


“While in some parts of the country,” this 


man says, “farmers should experience no 
difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of 
workers, the later supply is certain to be 
reduced in more areas this year than in 1941. 
The spots where farmers will be confronted 
difficulties include parts of 
England, the Middle 
East North Central states — the 


highly industrialized sections. 


with the most 
New 
and the 


Atlantic states, 


Farmers may 
expect to pay higher wages in 1942 as a 
direct result of smaller labor supplies and 
In New 
is figured that the farm wage 
rate without board on July 1, 1942, will be 
$82 per month compared with $72 in 1941, 
and the day rate will be $3.50 compared 
with $3.22 in 1941. 


an increased demand for workers. 
England it 


“The lowest wages are paid in the South 
Central states,” he “where the 
monthly midsummer wage per month will 
be $28 compared with $26 last year. The 
highest wages will be paid on the Pacific 
Coast estimated at $87 per month compared 
with $78 in 1941. By the middle of 1943, 
war industries and the armed forces will 
undoubtedly be taking men from farms at 
an increasing rate in the all-out effort to 


continues, 


win the war. Agriculture will have a still 
smaller labor supply at its disposal, and 
wages will be still higher. The farm labor 
situation may be really serious in 1943, so it 
is a good idea to begin thinking now of 
ways and means to reducé its impact on our 
farm economy.” 


The Department of Agriculture labor 
specialist points out some ways whereby 
farmers can help themselves. Neighborhood 
labor pools can be formed among groups of 
farmers, and this scheme offers every possi- 
bility of being successful. The farmer can 
go a long way toward keeping his hired man 
if he follows the policy of paying satisfactory 
wages. 


Milk Flow Outlook 


AIRY FARMERS will have to in- 
crease their milk production per cow 


if they meet, the requirements proposed 


by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. While 


total milk production on farms March lst 
was 4 per cent larger than on the same date 
in 1941, milk production per cow was only 
1 per cent larger. 


Production of cheese and evaporated milk 
during recent months, after allowing for sea- 
sonal changes, has been about large enough 
to meet domestic and lend-lease requirements 
now in sight, according to dairy production 
specialists in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. However, a considerable expan- 
sion in the production of dry skimmilk 1s 
needed. 


Production of evaporated milk in January 
was 82 per cent larger than a year earlier, 
of American cheese 52 per cent larger and 
of dry skimmilk for human consumption 43 
per cent larger. The normal seasonal decline 
in the production of these products during 
the winter months was materially reduced 
this year, particularly with respect to evap- 
orated milk. Butter production in January 
was 11 per cent smaller than in January, 
1941. During recent weeks, butter production 
has been from 7.4 to 10 per cent below a 
year earlier, while American cheese produc- 
tion has been more than 50 per cent larger. 


The large number of young dairy stock 
now on farms and the expected continued 
strong demand for dairy products, leads 
the Bureau specialists to state that further 
milk cows on 
farms are in prospect during 1942 and, 1943. 
Although product-feed price ratios 
are less favorable than average, this is ex- 


pected to have more effect on milk produc- 


increases in the number of 


dairy 


tion per cow than on the number of cows 
on farms. 

Milk cow prices are more favorable than 
average in relation to the price of feeds or 
of all farm products. As a result of the ir 
creased cow numbers, total milk production 
on farms also may be expected to increas 
if feed supplies are ample, although the in- 
crease may not be as rapid as that called for 


(Please Turn to Page 94) 
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Copper, tin, stainless steel and other metal 
equipment used in dairy processing must 
today receive the best care that it is pos- 
sible to give them. The best care means 
using cleansers that will clean as well as 
protect the equipment to the fullest extent. 

Solvay Cleanser No. 600, a product of 
modern scientific research, is one cleanser 
that cleans efficiently and fully protects 
your equipment. Used according to direc- 
tions, Solvay No. 600: — 











NO. GOO SPECIAL WETTING ACTION ORDINARY CLEANSER 


earned “ ee,” 

















Special wetting action enables Penetrating power of ordinary 
Number 600 solution to get un cleanser is not sufficient to cut 
der dirt and remove it quickly through film of dirt 


Number 600 cleans stainless Ordinary cleanser, showing 
steel perfectly. leaves no resi- “water spots’ on stainless steel 
due spots or other stains after drying. 





1. MAKES THE MOST DIFFICULT CLEANING 
EASY 


2. INCREASES CLEANING EFFICIENCY 


3. BRIGHTENS TIN, MONEL AND STAINLESS 
STEEL 


MINIMIZES SCRUBBING 


RINSES FAST 


4. 
S. |S EFFECTIVE IN THE HARDEST WATER . 
6. 
7. 1S KIND TO THE HANDS 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. i 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your folder giving full de- 
details on Solvay Cleanser No. 600 for dairy operations. 


Name 


Company 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
DEFENSE 











Roberts Dairy Company in Omaha 
Develops Unique Sales Campaign 


Definite Objectives to Broaden Milk Outlets Embodied in Newspaper 


Copy —Volume Maintained Despite Price Advance — 
Tied in With C. of C. Promotion 


KECENT letter to the Review from 
A Harold Niemann, advertising director 
of Roberts Dairy Company in Omaha, 


Neb., relates the results of a new advertising 
campaign which proved highly successful. 


In his letter Mr. Niemann said: “I am 
enclosing an analysis and descriptions and 
reprints of newspaper ads of our recent 
“Good Eating” campaign—one of the most 
successful we have ever staged. 


“Appealing to civic pride and stressing 
the abundance and high quality of food prod- 
ucts available in Omaha, this unique cam- 
paign inaugurated a new appeal to be used 
by many Omaha food manufacturers and 
processors and did much to divert consumer 
criticism of inevitable higher food costs. 
That’s why it was successful !” 

Recognizing the fact that all food indus- 
tries today are faced with a period of rising 
prices now being brought about by rising 
raw materials, production and distribution 
costs, Roberts executives believed it would 
henceforth be increasingly important to im- 
press the public with the Aigh quality ana 
abundance of good food products available 
to Americans, in order to partially offset the 
natural tendency of consumers to curtail food 
purchases as prices rise. 

Six Definite Objectives 

Keeping in mind that the primary purpose 
of the campaign was to broaden the market 
for Roberts Milk, a definite list of objectives 
was set up and the campaign built around a 
plan designed to realize these objectives. They 
were as follows: 


1. Help create a favorable public attitude 
toward Roberts Dairy as a progressive and 
civic-minded local institution. Also, to par- 
tially offset any unfavorable reaction which 
might arise in the mind of the public as a 
result of a recent price advance of milk of 
lc per quart. 


2. Tie in with the Chamber of Commerce 


promotion designed to impress the public 
with the fact that Omaha is a good place 
in which to live. 

3. Solicit the good will and cooperation 
of other food industries in Omaha whose 
thousands of employees are actual or poten- 
tial customers for Roberts Dairy and of re- 
tail and wholesale outlets for Roberts Milk, 
by helping to promote public appreciation of 
all food products made and sold in Omaha. 

4. Establish the position of Roberts Dairy 
products in the mind of the public as a con- 
tribution to Omaha’s reputation for good 
food. 
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5. Increase the sale of Roberts Milk and 
other products by dramatizing the import- 
ance of taste appeal that Robert Dairy Prod- 
ucts because ot their superior quality and 
flavor are therefore essential to good living. 

6. Help maintain Roberts present sales 
volume and its leadership in the dairy indus- 
try by reminding wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers of the preference in Omaha for 
Roberts Milk, and using the appeal of finer 
flavor as one reason for this preference. 

Newspapers were chosen as the dominant 
medium in which to develop and expand the 
basic theme. A series of advertisements were 
created, dramatizing the specific examples of 
the superiority of food products made and 
sold in Omaha and from the point of view 
of outsiders, visitors, and newcomers. The 
ads also attempted to show how Roberts 
Dairy products fit into the picture of good 
eating and good living. 


Continuity of Thought and Timing 


From major initial emphasis on the prin- 
cipal theme the campaign was designed to 
progress to greater emphasis on direct prod- 
uct selling. 


The series maintained a definite continuity 
of thought, a distinctive family resemblance 
in style, copy approach, and layout in order 
to increase the ease of identification cf each 
ad as a part of the Roberts Dairy campaigns. 

Outdoor advertising supplemented the news- 
paper campaign to help establish the slogan 
in people’s minds through repetition, size and 
color, and to help people identify the slogan 
as a part of Roberts newspaper campaign. 
Bottle collars, truck 
other supplementary media were also used to 


delivery cards, and 
emphasize and develop the pervasiveness of 
the “good eating” campaign. 


The entire campaign was planned to break 
with the opening of the Omaha Food Show 
in which Roberts Dairy participated. 


One of the first steps to sell milk as well 
as_build Roberts’ reputation was to send 
reprints of the series of newspaper advertise- 
ments to the management personnel of other 
food industries, food stores, restaurants and 
hotels along with a letter pointing out the 
purpose of the campaign. 


The series of newspaper proofs were mailed 
three at a time to the list to whom the 
initial letter had been sent, along with a 
request for suggestions for improving and 
further developing the theme “If you like 





Ik teere's amy one thing visitors, salesmen and 
newcomers praise most highly about Omaha. it's the 
FOOD ... real “American-Style” food! 


“For downright good eating.” they 
say. “Tl take Omaha.” 

Apd they're night! Folks who live 
tn Omaha are experts on food They're 
accustomed to the best. Their restau- 
rants and hotels are famous from coast #0" gives you sweet, fresh milk th.t 
to coast. In their food stores you'll ind 100% yet preserves 
a rich abundance of choce meats, bak- _2i! the wonderful, natural flavor you'd 

» ery goods. fruits. vegetables and dairy expect to find in milk fresh from the 
products that make envious visitors farm 
say. “You're lucky to live in Omaha!” No wonder, then, that in a city 
where people know good food, nearly 
” 

“Your food ls great,” soy teens 4 oof 10 families use Roberts milk— 

the safe milk with unchanged natural 


good food Take ROBERTS “Nat 
uralPlavor™ milk. Here's milk that 
actually tastes like milk ought to taste! 
For Roberts revolutionary new meth 
od of quick. “naturalflavor™ pasteuri 


Fine dairy products, too, play a 
major role in spreading Omaha's fast- 
growing reputation as a great place for 








Be Sere to Sen Omahe's Greet 

Food show 
September 22 to 27th 
City Auditorium 























good eating, you’re lucky you live in Omaha!” 


Route men and other salesman were sup- 
plied with advance information about each 
advertisement of the series and reprints and 
supplement display and sales material based 
on the good eating theme. 


While the campaign was in the nature of 
a test with a view toward developing a 
similar approach for Roberts’ other plants in 
Sioux City, lowa and Lincoln, Nebraska it 
was apparent that no method could be de- 
vised to accurately check results in terms of 
sales. However, a gratifying amount of fav- 
orable publicity developed as a result of the 
campaign, and numerous letters of commen- 
dation and cooperation were received from 
heads of food industries and retail outlets. 


It will be remembered that a price increase 
became effective just before the campaign 
was inaugurated. This increase also applied 
to the Lincoln, Nebraska and Sioux City, 
Iowa markets. After the first four or five 
advertisements had appeared and the cam- 
paign was fairly under way, it was noticed 
that wholesale sales in Lincoln and Sioux 
City had declined somewhat in about tie 
proportion which would logically be antici- 
pated from a price increase. This did not 
occur in Omaha, however. Instead, there 
was actually a small increase in retail sales 
and a considerable increase in wholesale 
sales during the same period of time. 
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Restrictions Sanctioned 


Office of Defense Transportation and Department of 
Justice Jointly Approve Cooperative Measures to 


Conserve Tires and Automotive Equipment 


tion a recent joint statement by the Office of Defense Trans- 

portation and the Department of Justice will help to augment 
and clarify the many nation-wide discussions that have taken place 
on the subject during recent months. 


\ S a means toward tire and automotive equipment conserva- 


In view of the fact that dairy association executives and dairy 
industry leaders have been so desirous of obtaining an official ex- 
pression of governmental attitude toward joint conservation meas- 
ures, the statement from thes¢ two important government agencies 
will help to clear up many uncertainties. 


Because of the great importance of this subject to the dairy 
industry, and to the milk distributing division particularly, the text 
of the statement is printed herewith in full: 


Advice and assistance will be given to local business enter- 
prises seeking to readjust local delivery services as a means of 
conserving trucks, tires, and other equipment and materials, the 
Office of Defense Transportation announced March 12 


Effective immediately, proposed plan for pooling deliveries, 
curtailing services, or other joint action may be submitted to the 
ODT for consideration and approval. Under an arrangement work- 
ed out by the ODT and the Department of Justice, the ODT will 
submit all such plans to the Department for clearance as to their 
legality under the anti-trust laws. 

Pending the establishment of field offices ky the ODT, pro- 
posed plans should be submitted in written form to John L. Rogers, 
Director, Division of Motor Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington, D. C. 

The attached joint statement, by the ODT and the Department 
{ JuStice sets forth details of the procedure to be followed in 
submitting proposed plans to the ODT and states the views of the 
Department of Justice as to the applicability of the anti-trust laws 
to such arrangements. 


Joint Statement by Office of Defense Transportation and 
Department of Justice Relative to Local Delivery 
Service by Motor Vehicle 


The Office of Defense Transportation and the Department of 
Justice are currently receiving many requests from- business enter- 
prises concerning ways of conserving rubber and other vital ma- 
terials in making local deliveries. Inquiries addressed to the Office 

Defense Transportation ask for help and advice. The Depart- 
ent of Justice is receiving inquiries as to the bearing of the anti- 
rust laws upon voluntary collective action to conserve these ma- 

rials, and likewise complaints from consumers and competitors 
ho believe that some program proposed or already in use violates 
hese laws. 

The Office of Defense Transportation and the Department of 
Justice are united in a desire to expedite such conservation programs 
nd to assure their development along lines which will avoid abuse. 

The Office of Defense Transportation will give advice and as- 

tance in the development of such programs. The Department 

Justice will facilitate this development by reviewing such pro- 
zrams in advance when they are submitted to it by the Office of 

fense Transportation and by indicating in advance its approval 
programs which appear to be lawful under anti-trust laws. It 
will likewise be available to prosecute any cases in which such 
rograms are abused or perverted contrary to their original intent. 

The two agencies will act in close cooperation in order that 

» readjustment of delivery systems may be as rapid and as free 
from abuse as possible. 


Procedure for Submission of Proposed Plans to the 
Office of Defense Transportation 


It is of paramount importance that rubber, motor vehicle equip- 

nt, and other vital materials used in the rendition of local de- 

ivery service be conserved to the greatest extent possible at the 

arliest possible date. Therefore, the Office of Defense Transporta- 

m recommends that the procedure outlined below be followed in 

tablishing plans or programs which have as their sole purpose 
the conservation of such materials: 
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NOTICE 


Put your plant 
on the map with 
DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


When you install a Doering machine, your cus- 
tomers will be very quick to observe the finer 
and smoother forming of your prints, the uni- 
formity of weights, the even moisture content 
and regularity in deliveries. 


5,000 Ibs. per hour Doering Printer 
connected to Automat Butter Wrapper 


Doering Printers make the standard quarters, halves, 
pounds and rolls, and may be equipped with many special 
molds to meet individual preferences. Catalog on request. 


LD OCLLILG C. DOERING 
eg & SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake a. CHICAGO 





WRAPPERS 


neater wrap 


7,500 quarters, 
5, halves, pounds 
and rolls per hour. 


Type 
M.X.8. 
Wrapper 

wi 
Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 


Send for full 
particulars 
and catalog. 


Let our Engineering 
Department make a sug- 
gested layout for you— 
ne obligation. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 


15 | ew TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicage 




















No bacteria laden 
flies to 


drag their 
filthy feet 
over milk, 
equipment 
: or 
ys ~S products! 


DUROBAR ELECTRIC SCREENS make short work 
of flies—destroy them on contact before they get to 
milk. Durobars insure safer milk with lower bacteria 
count and less spoilage. Durobars are the only reliable, 
practical electric fly exterminators, which operate 
efficiently under all weather conditions. 


fly control information 


DUROBAR 


ECTRIC SCRE ENS 


Write for details and valuable 


National Electric 
Screen Corpn. 
29 N. Peoria St. 
Dept. 11-A 
CHICAGO 
Offices in all 
Principal Cities 











“Modern Method” of Milk Handling 

at New SUNRISE Dairy 
lushecha SANITARY 
Ball-Bearing MILK PUMP 


includes 


Ball Bearing equipped, free from friction and drag, the 
Waukesha is built for many EXTRA years of sanitary, 
low cost milk pumping. Its “Positive Displacement” pro- 
vides high capacity without churning, aeration, foaming, 
or agitation—important to maintenance of milk quality. 
Can be used at head pressures as high as 100 lbs. without 
harm to pump or product. Designed for easy, fast cleaning 
and sterilizing. 

Write TODAY for 


Waukesha Modern 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Viaushoolhas WAUKESHA + WISCONSIN 


“DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER” 


your Bulletin on 
Milk Pumping 
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1. In the development of such programs the fullest possible 
consultation should be had with all interested or affected parties 
including consumer groups (insofar as they are organized). 

2. In the event a joint voluntary plan of action has been adopt- 
ed by any group (which plan of action in all instances should 
reduced to writing and signed by all persons party thereto) 
such persons desire that such plan shall be cleared by the Office 
Defense Transportation and the Department of Justice, prior 
the effectiveness thereof, such clearance may be procured in 
following manner : 
forwarded 
Transport, Off 
Commerce Ce 


a. The plan so adopted should be immediately 
Mr. John L. Rogers, Director, Division of Motor 
of Defense Transportation, Room 4211, Interstate 
mission Building, Washington, D. C. 

b. The plan so submitted will be reviewed by the Dire 
and any questions which it raises under the anti-trust laws will 
discussed with the Department of Justice. If the Director appro 
the ple an and the Department of Jus tice sees no legal obstacle 
carrying it out, it will be cleared ‘and the persons party thereto 
advised. If the plans contain provisions which the Director doe 
not approve or which appear to violate the anti-trust laws, st 
persons will be advised in order that the plan may be improv 
and re-considered. 

3. In the event that any group desires to establish a plan 
the conservation of rubber, motor vehicle equipment, or other vit: 
materials in connection with local delivery service but are unabl 
to agree upon the terms and provisions of such a plan, they m 
if they so desire, submit such matter to the Office of Defense Trans 
portation for stich consideration and action as it shall 
to be necessary or advisable in the premises: 

The Office of Defense Transportation is presently engaged 
establishing regional field offices in certain of the principal cit 
throughout the country. As such offices have been est: 
lished any such conservation plan may be submitted to the Off 
of Defense Transportation either through such field offices 
directly to the Office of the Director of its Motor Transport 
sion in Washington. Until such time as such field offices 
established all such plans should be submitted direct 
rector of the Division of Motor Transport 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
interested in local delivery service by motor vehicle will recogni 
the seriousness of the existing situation as it affects such loca 
delivery service and that they will take prompt and effective 
in consonance of the foregoing statement in order to alleviate 
situation. 


determin 


soon as 


nave be 


ly to the |] 


is hopeful that all parti 


Applicability of the Anti-Trust Laws— 
Views of the Department of Justice 


To aid business enterprises in working ‘ 
shortage of facilities for the operation of local delivery 
the Office of Defense Transportation has established a 
for clearance of plans for the conservation oj 
in local delivery services. 

Any action taken in 


procedure 
materials necess 
accordance with a plan approved by 
Office of Defense Transportation cannot be prosecuted under the 
anti-trust laws. It is not a conspiracy so long as it follows a 
approved or requested by the appropriate Government agency. ( 
emergency requires that the decision of the Office of Defensé 
Transportation that this procedure is in the interest of efficient 
transportation during the period of national emergency be taken 
as final. 

Inasmuch as action to combine the 
services must be taken quickly and often before consultation wit 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the following statement 
to the application of the anti-trust laws in such situations may 
taken as a guide prior to official request or approval. : 

Even without specific approval, 
the emergency for the sole purpose of 
scarce materials used in local delivery services are obviously not 
violations of the anti-trust laws. Such violations would ‘ 
if such programs included unreasonable restraints of trade not 
logically related to conservation, such as price fixing, elimination 
of independent businessmen, or perpetuation of inefficient systems 
of distribution. Certain safeguards which will make it easier 1 
avoid unreasonable restraints of trade are set forth below in state 
ments concerning the two most common methods used to conser 
tires. 


operation of local delive 


established duri 
rubber and othe 


programs 
conserving 


arise on] 


Pooling of Delivery Service 
This method involves 
goods sold by competitors each of whom formerly made separat 
arrangements for delivery. It eliminates duplicate mileage of de 
livery trucks down the same street in residential areas. 

The mere establishment of a jointly used facility by a 
of rival businessmen does not necessarily violate the 
Jointly maintained inspection departments, statistical 
similar agencies have long been operated in many 


joint use of the same truck to deliv 


grou 
anti-trust law 
bureaus, an 


industries; an mpe 
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some cities large department stores Have maintained a joint 
em of package delivery for many years. The Department of 
tice sees no reason to regard joint systems of delivery during 
emergency as violations of the anti-trust laws if they are estab- 
ed for the sole purpose of conserving rubber and are so organized 
they do not in fact accomplish additional purposes of restrain- 
trade, however: 
(a) Competitors should not be excluded from the market or 
licapped in their access to it by discrimination in the use of 
systems of delivery. Under ordinary circumstances, any com- 
tor is free to set up his own delivery system or to hire the 
ice of a commercial trucking company. The present emergency 
destroyed or severely limited these alternatives. Therefore, in 
situation in which the market is so small or the competitors 
few that the maintenance of two or more joint delivery systems 
ot practicable, exclusion of any competitor from the right to 
a joint system probably would amount to his exclusion from 
market, and discrimination against him in service rendered or 
ge imposed probably would amount to joint activity to handi- 
him in the market. Such exclusions or handicaps probably 
ild be in violation of the anti-trust laws. 
(b) Joint delivery should not be made the excuse for joint 
ng activities. The merger of delivery service does not require 
merger of the facilities which produce or sell the goods, the 
ting up of joint sales agents, nor the adoption of a single brand 
e to replace the separate brands formerly sold by business 
ils. To extend a program of joint action in these directions is 
ise issues under anti-trust laws which are irrelevant to the 
tral need to conserve rubber. Trades which have been accus- 
ed to use the deliveryman as salesman and collection agent 
be under especial temptation to delegate to the drivers of 
tly operated trucks the functions of jointly representing con- 
ns in selling as well as delivery. However, other arrangements 
sales promotion can be worked out which involve less risk of 
spiracy to raise prices; and if such joint selling schemes are 
ypted and unreasonable restraints upon commerce ensue, the 
traints cannot be regarded as a reasonable result of the rubber 


rtage. 
Diminishing the Frequency of Delivery Service 


Such a program is often practicable only when jointly under- 


ken, because any competitor who made deliveries more frequently 


n his competitors would enjoy a substantial advantage which 
ild enable him to divert trade to himself. Where such a‘ re- 
tion of delivery service contains no other feature -than a plan 
conserve rubber during the emergency by reducing tire mileage, 

Department of Justice does not regard it as an’ unreasonable 

traint of trade within the meaning of the anti-trust laws. Care 
be taken, however, to avoid making this program a basis 
1e accomplishment of restraints not logically -involved in it. 

(a) Specifically, no immunity under the anti-trust laws would 
afforded a group which adopted a schedule for delivery delib- 
tely selected to- handicap certain competitors by avoiding the 
ies or dates at which these competitors would find it easiest to 
ke deliveries 

(b) Neither would immunity be afforded a group which 
pted a delivery schedule deliberately intended to handicap one 


up of consumers for the benefit of another. The Department 
uld be concerned about the possibilities of abuse in plans which 
olved discrimination as to delivery service among groups of 
tomers upon the basis of their wealth, past volume of purchases, 
similar considerations irrelevant to the question of conserving 
ber. 

In the development of such programs, the fullest possible con- 
tation with all interested competitors and with consumer groups, 
so far as they are organized, in a sincere effort to take account 
their needs is a persuasive indication of good faith. 

(3) In any program for the conservation of tires, or other 
rce materials, whatever the means which may be used, those 
iIved should avoid an effort to use the power they attain by 
nt action as a basis for an organized attack upon persons who 
not participate in the program. The Department would be con- 
ned about the possibilities of abuse in plans which involved any 
the following administrative characteristics: 

(a) Collective attack upon other groups of retailers who, 
good faith, are using different devices to conserve rubber and 
er scarce materials. It is clear that the reduction in delivery 


leage may be achieved by various means, and that the effort to 


lieve it by joint action should not become an excuse for private 
ups to coerce their competitors into using only a single method 
accomplishing this result or to deny consumers the right to 
or whatever method may prove to be most convenient. 


(b) Procedures to secure compliance with the conservation 


ogram which result in the coercion of a businessman by his 


mpetitors or in the imposition of penalties upon him by his 
mpetitors. 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


Removing milkstone from 
a short-time pasteurizer 
need not be a difficult or 
costly operation. Diversey 
research chemists have re 
cently perfected a speci : 
combination treatmen 
which makes the job com- 


paratively easy. 
kstone 


: i] 
Analysis of the mi ae aamumuens i 
various flash-type P* tae 
paoeory presence of two basically dif on 
pas € material in each contamina be 2 
pa noaieaioes are formed in such a way 
com 


moval. 
product alone will seldom effect complete re 


NEW COMBINATION TREATMENT REQUIRED 


i hemists 
i tablished, Diversey c ~ 
With this fact es ao — - 
d a product ( ner y 
—— bg milkstone py Te aed 
tmen . 
4 —s (D-LUXE) completes wed ae" 
907 with only a slight brushing being req 
m 


da * 

Today, with this new Combination a ~s 

ie easy to keep plate Pe crantities of mill 

andling tremendo ti « 

ame time pasteurizing para - = : 
fect sanitary condition with a min 


labor and material. 


DIVERSEY D-MEN AT YOUR SERVICE 


b- 

‘< but one of many Pro 
: that the Diversey D-Man 
to help you — ng bina ; 
- roduction schedu es, —_ 
sapped UP es-work, uncertain —— = 
te a d. Today, more than ever betore, 


be riske ‘mo 
svcblenns in dairy sanitation require 


vidual attention of — of resserch chem- 

the direct super Diversey 
renga bacteriologists. ‘Such yp tno anxious 
D-Men . .. at your service .-- and sterilizing 


u solve your cleaning | 
pen ty The Diversey Corporation, 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Removing milkstone 
lems in dairy nitatio 


VERSEY ~SAEN 
Will help you solve it / 
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Government Orders 
Come First! 


For the duration of the war we are 
giving first call to all orders from 
the United States Government, and 
we know that our customers. would 
want us to do exactly that. At the 
same time we will make every effort 
within our ability to take care of 


the needs of our customers 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. 
KENOSHA - WISCONSIN 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Stainless Steel 


Fittings, Pumps and Valves 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 

You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15¢ extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 
am enclosing $ 








News From the Field 


Items of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 
Products Businesses 


Long Prairie, Minn.—Steps preliminary to building a milk dry- 
ing plant in this area were taken when a temporary organizatio 
was formed, charged with incorporating a new cooperative orgat 
ization that will be in charge of the plant. 

Claremont, Minn.—At a meeting of the Claremont Creamery 
Board held recently with representatives of manufacturers of roller- 
type milk drying machines, a decision was definitely reached to 
to purchase such equipment. 

Dodge City, Kans.—Grade A homogenized pasteurized milk is 
row available through the Fairmont Creamery following installa 
tion of modern new equipment both at the plant and at the farms 
of the producers of the milk. 

Bogalusa, La—Bogalusa housewives have pledged themselves t 
purchase a minimum of 150 gallons of pasteurized milk daily and 
Jesse H. Cutrer has announced that construction would start 
once on a new modern pasteurization plant. 


al 


Hope, Ark.—Purchase of the Hope Creamery & Dairy Com 
pany from W. M. Ramsey has been announced by Olie Olsen 
who will operate the property as Olie’s Dairy. 

Tonganoxie, Kans.—Several changes are being made at the 
Franklin’s Tonganoxie plant, with new milk powder equipment 
and a cheese plant. 

Spring Creek, Pa—The machinery for the drying of milk 
installed several years ago in the plant of the Abbott’s Dairies 
Inc., at Curryville, was removed from the plant recently and has 
been shipped to the plant of the same company here. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Safeway Stores, Inc., is building 
creamery and dairy products plant here to cost more than $50,000 
with equipment. 

Hurleyville, N. Y.—Work has started on the construction of 
a foundation for the new Sullivan Dairy Products Building which 
will be a one-story structure, 22 by 40 feet. The owners 
Sol Levine and Joseph Hillman. 


are 


Cobleskill, N. Y.—The new plant of the Schoharie County 
Cooperative Dairies plant here was expected to start to receive 
milk about April Ist. The new plant which cost about $660,000 
replaces the one destroyed by fire on October 27, 1941. 


Hastings, Neb.—Application has been filed with the Priorities 
Division of the War Production Board in Washington for auth 
ority to purchase milk and egg evaporating machinery by Swift 
& Company and if sufficient milk contracts can be made witl 
producers in this area construction of additional plant facilities 
will begin here soon 


Glenwood, Minn. The directors from twenty-four farmer 
owned and cooperative creameries of Douglas and Pope counties 
met at the community room of the Court House here recently to 
discuss the final plans for erecting a central dryer in the territory 
and for equipping the various farmer-owned cooperative cream 
eries for the purpose of diverting milk that would be necessary 
to operate a central dryer. 


Bertha, Minn.—Representatives of more than 20 creameries 
in this area met recently at Long Prairie and laid the ground 
work for the establishment of a central county milk drying plant 
to be operated by cooperative creameries. 


Sebeka, Minn—At a meeting of the Sebeka Co-operative 
Creamery the question of changing the creamery over to a dry- 
milk plant or to install a casein making plant was discussed at 
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ngth and the general opinion was in favor of building a 
asein plant. 

Alexandria, Minn. — Work began recently on two Land 
Lakes co-operative milk drier plants, one at Milaca and the 


er at Litchfield. 


Esterville, lowa—Roy J. Ridley has announced the sale of 

dairy to William Kinnard. Mr. Kimnard took immediate poses- 
1 and is now operating the dairy. 

Commerce, Texas—Additional facilities to manufacture dry 
kim milk under the general dairy plant expansion program have 
n approved for a Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., plant at 
sh City, Minn., the Department of Agriculture recently an- 
»ounced. With the new facilities the plan expects to double its 
duction of dry skim milk. 

Trenton, N. J.—Superior Homogenized Milk Co., Inc., of 

inklin has been incorporated here with 200 shares. Agent, 

es Glynn. 

Port Byron, Ill—Fire recently damaged the milk house at 

Riverside Dairy operated by Joe Morford 

Yanceyville, N. C—Commercial milk producers in Caswell and 
surrounding counties will be serviced by modern milk receiving 
tation to be erected soon by Coble Dairy Company of Lexington 

the Yanceyville, Danville Highway two miles northwest of here. 

Florence, Ala—The Lauderdale County USDA war board, with 

cooperation of the Florence Chamber of Commerce, is making 
survey to determine if there is sufficient milk produced in the 
ounty to warrant the establishing of a milk route through the 
ntral portion 


Prof. Hutchison Wins Trophy 


The Ohio Dairy Products Annual 
rophy to the winner of the Deans’ Milking Contest, held Satur 
y, March 7, at Ohio State University, Columbus Ohio, according 
» Russell Fifer, executive secretary of the Association 





Association awarded its 


Professor 
ster S. Hutchison, Junior Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
io State University, placed first in this contest, which is a featured 

traction of the Little International Livestock Show, an annual 
function staged by students in the Animal Husbandry Department 

the University. Dean Hutchison milked 16.3 pounds of milk 
during the three-minute contest period. 


The Ohio Dairy Products Association has given great encour- 
agement to this unusual event by awarding a trophy each year, 
which is retained by the winner. The Contest was broadcast over 
WLW, Cincinnati. 


Other deans competing in the Contest were Bland L. Stradley, 
Dean of the College of Arts; L. L. Love, Dean of the College of 
Education; and John F. Cunningham, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. 
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Are you producing cottage 

cheese on a “hit-and-miss”’ basis — a good batch 

one day; a poor batch the next? No wonder, if you are still using 
methods originally adopted from the hard-type cheese industry. 
For successful operators have proved that to assure dependable, 
consistent quality in cottage cheese you've got to employ methods 
and equipment specifically designed for cottage cheese manufacture. 
Verley’s controlled method is just that. It removes the guess-work 
and helps you to know what you are going to get, when you set 
your milk, Get all the facts now! See how you can lift the handicap 
from your cottage cheese department and be assured of day-in 
day-out uniformity and quality that mean steady repeat business 
and profits for you. Write to VERLEY PRODUCTS CORPOR- 
ATION, 1621 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. C3 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 


Kusel Tender Heat’ Vat and Accessories 


DAMROW-WASHED Cex: 


Assure 
Better 
Quality 





. — - 


Like many Dairies, YOU, too, may improve your 
Milk Quality—as much as 25%—with a DAMROW 
CAN WASHER. More effective multiple washing 
stages PLUS SCIENTIFIC COLD AIR DRYING 
returns your Patrons’ cans fresher, cleaner, bone-dry 
and sterile, avoiding the danger of “left-over” 
bacteria, rust or black spots, or off-flavors. Sizes 
available for ALL Plants—in capacities from 4 to 
14 cans per minute, Straightline or Rotary types. 


Return the Coupon for Details on Damrow 
Scientific Can Washing 
ate NN A A A A A A i ee 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY | 
204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


| 
| Please send me bulletins on DAMROW CAN WASHERS with 
l COLD AIR DRYING. Capacity Cans per minute | 


Name 


Address 
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Dairy Plant Cleanng Compounds 


E. C. Folkers, Supt. of McDonald Dairy Co., Flint, Mich., Discusses the Essential 


Requiréments of Satisfactory Detergents for Use in Commercial Operations* 


HIS is a queer world. We are in the 
habit of thinking that we are on top of 
if, though we can tell by a schoolroom 

globe that part of the time we appear to he 

at the bottom, with the other fellow on top 

When the started their 


push southward in early December they made 


treacherous Japs 


all of us realize without looking at the globe 


} 


that we aren't always on top. Now that we 


do realize this, we can buckle down to a 
determined effort to do our part in this “fight 
for freedom.” We are the 
health” 


We are 


objective is to furnish the ammunition 


“soldiers of 


producing the “food for freedom.” 


on the “health firing line,” and our 
which 
will make and keep civilians and _ soldiers 
in the best of health, with steady nerves and 
stamina for the ability to “take nt” and “give 


it’ 


In this “Food for Freedom” 


obje ctive 


program our 
must be clearly realized if we are 
to do what is expected of us. This tremendous 
program calls for huge volumes of milk and 
milk products 
1942. Earnest Kelly of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry (*) 


125 billion pounds of milk in 


tells us that this vast amount 
of milk packed in gallon cans a foot high, 
stacked one on top of the other, would reach 
to a height of 2,753,000 miles 


The production of this vast amount 
is the duty 


of milk 
farmers. 
Our duty is twofold: First, to help the dairy- 


assigned to the dairy 


man be effective in his efforts to produce a 
high quality product, and secondly, to make 
certain that this milk is converted into high 
quality 


products. If we permit any of this 


“most nearly perfect food” to be lost any 


where between the cow and the consumer 
we will deprive some hungry child—or fight 
ing soldie1 of his food 

Clean 


Equipment Essential 


That clean utensils on the farm and in 
the dairy plant are essential for quality prod 
ucts is a well established fact. We, 


plant ‘men or health officials, are 


whether 
carriers of 
the often repeated slogan, “Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.” We a chain 


is no stronger than its weakest link, a dairy 


realize that, as 


plant is no cleaner than its most soiled piece 
of equipment. 


This cleaning problem is important in ou 
“fight for freedom” from many angles. There 


*An address by Mr Folkers delivered before 
the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Michigar 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors held at 
Lansing on February 26th to 27th following the 
two-day convention of the Michigan Allied Dairy 
Association 
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is no subject which is so widely covered in 
our trade papers as cleaners, because we all 
have this important problem with which to 
contend. Ina state of war we must conserve 


all labor, all material, and all equipment 


The cleaning of equipment takes from 20 
labor 


we can accomplish our aim 


to 50 per cent of th in a plant. If 
clean equipment 

-with an average of 20 per cent, instead of 
50 per cent of the plant labor, we will be able 
to release more man-power for other defense 
work. If we can, by the proper use of clean- 
ing materials, our equipment, we 
able to 
metal for defense work 


ethicient 


preservé 


will be release or preserve more 


use the most 
their 


If we 
chemicals and in proper 
amounts in our cleaners, we can release more 
chemicals for the defense industry. The sav- 
ing of these three important factors for de- 
fense—labor, equipment and chemicals—is all 
very closely related and can be accomplished 
by using the proper type of cleaner for out 
particular needs, Failure to conserve on these 


items is the equivalent of sabotage. 


Each plant has its own cleaning problems, 
as the type of equipment, the type of water, 
We all have, 


however, the same cleaning objective 


and the type of product vary 
to re- 
visible 


move the invisible, as well as the 


foreign material, caused by soil from dairy 


products and water. 
Properties of Water Vary 


[he water used in dairies varies from one 
locality to another and it varies somewhat 
able to soften all the 


by season. Some are 


water they use; others are able to have soft 
water only for boilers, can washers and bottle 
washers. The calcium and magnesium salts 
of the hard waters constitute a major problem 
in dairy cleaning. Heating of such water 
causes a conversion of the bicarbonate to the 
carbonate which results in a precipitate of the 
This 


divided, settles rapidly 


calcium or magnesium carbonate. 
precipitate is finely 
and has a strong tendency to adhere to the 
side and bottom of the vat. Immediately after 
washing and rinsing, the equipment may look 
perfectly clean, but upon drying this precipi- 
If this film 


is permitted to build up from day to day it 


tate looms out as a white film 


will become increasingly troublesome. 


The calcium and magnesium salts are 
troublesome also, due to a tendency to com 
bine with the fats in the dairy soil, thus 
forming an insoluble, gummy soap deposit 


which is very difficult to remove. 


The addition to hard waters of 


chemicals cause various types of 


variot 
reactior 
tend to 


caustic soda and soda ash form 


scale ; trisodium phosphate and sodium met 
silicate tend towards forming sludge and px 
sibly some scale, whereas the newer ph 
phates, tetra sodium pyrophosphate, sodiu 


hexametaphosphate and sodium tetrapho 


phate keep the calcium and the magnesium 


a non-active solution. 


The tying up of the calcium and magnesiu 
of hard waters is important, as this permits 
a more effective and efficient utilization 
the chemicals in the cleaner. This tying 
of the calcium and magnesium by metaph 
phate or pyrophosphate is efficient at ordina 
temperatures as used in cleaning process« 
The metaphosphate has somewhat 


he metals in waters 


great 
depressing abilities of 
hardness than t 


over a wide range of 


pyrophosphates. 
The Role of Wetting Agents 


Hatch and Rice (*) report that precipit 
tion of calcium carbonate upon the addition 
of 500 PPM 
water with a hardness of 200 PPM of ca 


of ammonia to a bicarbonat 


cium carbonate can be prevented by 2 PPM 
of sodium hexametaphosphate, where 
actually to soften this water, 1100 PPM 
sodium hexametaphosphate would be requir¢ 
This remarkable ability of sequestering t 
metals in waters makes for an economi 
method of preparing water for use in cleani 
equipment, or for other uses in the plant 


1 


We recognize the fact that the first ess« 
tial in cleaning a surface is to be able to w 
it with a film of the cleaning solution its« 
Here the wetting and penetrating agents < 
able to abilities—t] 
Vagazi 
had a sequence of pictures showing a du 
in a tank of water. 


demonstrate their 


actually make water wetter. Life 


As a wetting agent w 
added to the water, the duck was unablk 
float 
of the lowered surface 


in fact, the duck was scuttled *becau 
tension of the wat 
These agents have powerful surface « 
conc? 


ft these wetting agents wh 


pressing ey at extremely low 


One 


aded to water at the rate of 


trations. 
1 lb 

gallons of water, which is .12 per cent cx 
tension of t 
water from 75 dynes per cm. to 33 dynes 1 


centrate, reduces the surface 


em. This ability to reduce surface tensi 
enables a cleaning solution to penetrate t 
soil more rapidly and more completely. 
aids in squeezing in behind the dairy « 
and in this manner floats itaway, or prepares 
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soil so that the physical and chemical chlorite solitions used for sterilizing”. His part in the actual washing process. It has 
tors of the cleaner can become active. work was done with concentrations as low been demonstrated that this’ acid type cleaner 
These wetting agents are known as soap- 01 per cent concentration with satis- is only slightly corrosive to metals. 


ss soaps, as they form suds as soap does, factory results. Benefits of this type of cleaner in can 
they do not have the undesirable quali Development of Acid Cleaners washers are claimed to be: 
s of a soap. There are many of these Acid cleaners have come into prominence 1. Prevents the formation of milk and 
tting agents on the market. They are during the past year. Although their use water stone on cans and machine. 
ilar in that they have for one end of their jg stil] considered in an experimental state, 
g carbon chain a molecule which is hydro- 4 great deal of interest is being shown to 
bic or water-hating, while the other end wards this type of cleaning. They are being 
ydrophilic or water-loving. Due to this  ysed in general plant cleaning, in can wash 
mical structure these agents are able to ers, and are being experimented with in 


ak , > f - > 17S) 7 > . > ™41.* . ° 
ak down the surface tensions of the water hottle washers. This cleaner was de veloped 3. Cans are more nearly sterile. 


2. Finished cans will be slightly acid in 
reaction or with a neutral condition which 
will retard the growth of thermoduric and 
proteolytic bacteria. 


itions. wimarily for can washing It contains . : 
Bite Sictey Penn, 6 ‘ . 4. Lower cost of cleaning agents 

[he housewife has been accustomed to Wetting and emulsifying agents which are 

shing dishes with a cleaner that will form the actual cleaning agents. The carrying In the washing of milk cans with a 

is, and it is difficult to make her believe agent for these cleaners is a combination of acid cleaner the washer must be converted 


t clean dishes will result when a com- M0n-toxic organic acids which plays some from an alkali type of washer to an acid 


md is used which does not form suds. 





e man in the plant is usually of the same 


non. = | GLASS-LINED STEEL TANKS AND PASTEURIZERS 
Their Advantages Over Soap ARE THE QUICKEST ANSWER TO IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


[he addition of a wetting agent here is 


idvantage as one of these wetting agents Tough, dependable and sanitary. Used by 


i .1 per cent solution produces 83 per cent leading dairies throughout the country 


the foam normally obtained with a similar 








centration of high titre soap. The wetting 








nt has advantages over soap in that it 
ks equally well in acid or alkali, in hard 
soft water, in hot or cold water; rinses 
y and does not leave a non-rinsible lime 
Such products as Proctor and Gambles 
it’ and “Drene” and Colgate’s similar 
have taken advantage of the unusual 
of such an agent in making a cleane 


aluable 


found that the addition of small 


PPM nts of a wetting agent to a cleaner, 1 
Lilie t to 20 parts of cleaner, was of great 
M of 1 The presence of this soapless soap 


juire sed foam or suds to appear in the wash 
Immediately upon introduction of this 


ig 


g tie 
omi tting agent to the regular powder the 
eaning int of powder used was decreased. This 


 e you require additional milk storage or pasteuriz- 
Z ‘ ing capacity now, we suggest acid-resisting glass- 
der is used than és necessary—in fact, lined stecl—~a product that is used throughout the 


i great advantage as in most Cases more 


h cleaner equipment would result if not industry by such comparies as Bowman Dairy Co., 


much powder were used Another ad Carnation Milk, Borden Farm Products Co., Kemp’s 


: . 3 : m Co., and thousands more. 
tage was noted in the fact that there was Ice Cream Co., a 


ndency on the part of the employee t Lired with tough, glossy, acid-resisting glass enamel, 
these tanks and vats are streamlined for quick clean- 
ing of the smallest part. With proper care, this 
equipment gives you unlimited service at low cost. 


sh the pipes more when the powder con 
ed a wetting agent. 

Tank capacities range from 500 to 8,000 gallons. Yes, 
even larger, if desired. Standard pasteurizers are 
é P ho, se built from 50 to 500 gallons. Both equipped with 
t I’m borrowing this very descriptive motor driven agitators of proper type and other nec- 
m for our attempts at sterilizing equip essary controls 


he newest field for the use of wetting 
nts is in the “sanitizing” of dairy equip 


it from our friends at East Lansing. We While we are also large fabricators of stainless steel equipment in normal times, the critical 
yw that in a laboratory much greater shortage of this material now makes glass-lined steel the quickest answer to immediate storage 
or pasteurizing needs. Our Storage Tank Bulletin 806 or Pasteurizer Bulletins 808 and 803 are 


trol must be exerted than is practical in 
yours for the asking 


ant to sterilize equipment. The theory 


this action is that the wetting agent acts 

n the protective coat of the bacteria- I H Eb U D LER ( "OM PA N yY 

ving them naked and dead. Dr. Scales 
mes | 
tensi 
rate t 


Sheffield Farms Co. reported at the dairy THE PFAUDLER CO. Executive Offices: Rochester, N. Y. Factories: 
vention at Atlantic City that “a consider- Rochester, N.. Y., and Elyria, O. Branch Offices: New York, Boston. 


' number of the wetting agents when ad- Detr a womnenytin, me ago, St. Louis, Cincinnati. Pfaudler Sales Cx 
ely. i ” a San rancisc< and 0s Angeles Representatives Dp sins ‘ 1 
: ted to a pH of 4.0 show germicidal prop- . < _— Dresentatives in principal citi 


: ; ies superior to the alkaline sodium hypo- 
prepares 
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type, in order that full advantage of the 
cleaner is realized. The conversion method 
utilizes to a better advantage steam, water 
and the cleaning agent. 


Dr. M. E. Parker of the Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co. developed the idea of acidification 
of steam in the can washer as a means of 
sterilizing cans. The results of his extensive 
studies (*) on the.problem of can washing 
with acidified steam demonstrated that there 
was: (1) no development of offensive odors 
in a moistened can, (2) a preponderance of 
acid types of bacteria in the cans, (3) a re- 
duction in the total number of bacteria 
present. We can well afford to watch the 
development of this type of cleaning. 


Alkalies and Buffer Salts 


Alkalies and alkaline buffer salts have 
more or less been the rule in dairy deter- 
gents. The fact that they had their limita- 
tions led to the use of the wetting agents, 
water stabilizers and acid cleaners. There 
are hundreds of detergents on the market 
which the dairyman may choose from. These, 
however, all fall into a relatively few classes 
and vary mainly in the percentage of the 
various ingredients which they contain. 


The most important class of the alkalies 
and buffer salts comprises the caustic soda, 
sodium carbonate, trisodium phosphate and 
sodium metasilicate. There is a wide range 
these four 


over which materials are 


effective 


In our cleaning problem, after the water 
is properly softened or the metals of the 
water are held in solution by one of the 
sequestering agents, we have to deal with 
the proteins. Prof. Lucas (*) lists caustic 
as having the greatest ability 
moval of syrup, acids and proteins with the 
other three being less effective in the order, 
silicate, carbonate and the phosphate. 


towards re- 


The ability of the alkalies to remove butter- 
fat is practically the reverse with protein. 
Trisodium phosphate is listed by Prof. Lucas 
as being most effective, followed by the sili- 
cate, carbonate and caustic soda. 


It is quite commonly conceded that sodium 
hydroxide is the most corrosive of the four 
alkalies and that 


corrosive. 


metasilicate is the least 


Some Comparative Properties 


In wetting power—that is the ability to 
make contact with the surface to be cleaned- 
the metasilicate is superior to the caustic, 
phosphate and carbonate in the order named. 
The ability to break up particles of dirt is 
greatest in case of the silicate and least 
effective is the carbonate. 


From this list of essentials of a cleaner 
we find that the sodium metasilicate was 
listed as being most desirable from the stand- 
point of wetting power and deflocculating 
power, and second best in emulsifying and 
dissolving of proteins. It, therefore, is a 
valuable addition to any cleaning compound. 


The fact that it has a high active alkalinity, 
nearly as great as that of caustic soda, makes 
it somewhat harsh on the operator’s hands 
if used straight. 


Trisodium phosphate has been used most 
extensively as a material for softening water, 
particularly with water of high temporary 
hardness. Its ability as an emulsifier and 
a deflocculating agent has also warranted 
it a definite place in a good cleaner. Its weak- 
ness is its lack of ability to dissolve the 
proteins and its low wetting factor. 


Soda ash, sodium carbonate cannot be con- 
sidered in a class with the more active al- 
kalies as it is only a fair cleaner by itself. 
It is a valuable addition to a cleaning com- 
pound however, as it acts as a_ buffering 
agent for the more active alkalies and pro- 
vides a reserve alkalinity. 


Caustic soda is extremely corrosive, is low 
in deflocculating and emulsifying ability, does 
not soften water and is only fair in wetting 
ability. Its place is as an ingredient for 
bottle washing. 

Proper Use Is Necessary 

There are many cleaners on the market 
which are balanced for the particular job 
for which they are intended. They will give 
good results if used as suggested by the 
service men. We must keep in mind that 
regardless of the particular cleaner which 
is used, an honest desire on the part of the 
workman is essential for clean equipment. 
There is no substitute for “elbow grease”. 
\ll that we can do is to make the task as 


easy as pe »ssible. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that the 
dairy industry must make certain that every- 
being done to conserve 


thing pe ssible is 


equipment, labor, and chemicals. The plant 
operator must know the kind of water he is 
using for cleaning; should select a cleaning 
compound that best fits his needs; and 
should train and direct his plant employees 
to carry out cleaning procedures in such 
a manner that results will be satisfactory 


and materials conserved. 


\ll in the dairy industry today, faced as 
we are with a national emergency, and con- 
fronted with shortages, rationing, and prior- 


ities, must make conservation the watch- 


word and by-word in every plant. Let us 
go all out to get the most out of our equip- 
ment and cleaning materials. 
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Waseca, Minn.—New equipment for the 
washing of cream cans has been installed at 
the Waseca Cooperative Creamery. 


PLANT EXPANSION PROGRESSES 


Sheffield Program for Evaporated 
Production Nears Completion 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., is completing 
its program for expanding and balancing 
production output of its three evaporated 
milk plants at Chateaugay, Walton, and 
Canton, N. Y., according to R. M. Well- 
wood, executive vice-president of the firm. 

“Our company saw the trend as early as 
1940,” Mr. Wellwood explained recently, 
“and we started putting our house in order 
in the spring of that year. We spent more 
than $100,000 on our Chateaugay plant to 
modernize it and give it sufficient capacity 
to meet the demands we have made upon 
it since it reopened early in 1941.” 

The market for evaporated milk for do- 
mestic use by civilians and military forces 
and for shipment to the Allies of this country 
has expanded 82 per cent since January, 
1941. 

“There is no likelihood of any scarcity of 
evaporated milk in the United States as 
there is now in several starving European 
countries,” Mr. Wellwood remarked. “Every 
demand made by either our Government or 
by private buyers is being met by evaporated 
milk producers.” 

————————- 


ELSIE DISPLAY WINS 


Top Award in the Window Display Classi- 
fication was won by the Borden Company 
for their Rubber Motion Display of Elsie, 
The Cow, in the Eleventh Annual All- 
Package Competition 
by Modern Packaging Magazine 


\merican sponsored 

The display portrays Elsie, the versatile 
hovine, in the role of the pedagogue, point- 
ing to the lesson for the day inscribed in 
white “chalk” on a black slate: “If It's 
3orden’s It’s Got to Be Good” is the text to 
which she calls attention with one delicately 
poised hoof. 

Designed for use in mass displays of*mer- 
chandise in heavy-traffic grocery outlets, this 
display was created and modeled within the 
Borden organization. The display is allotted 
to salesmen in limited quantities, and they 
rotate them weekly or in ten-day periods 
from store to store. So successful has Elsie 
proved as a preacher of the Borden gospel, 
that retailers frequently insist upon repeat 
showing. ° 

—————— + —___ 


RACKETEERING TRIAL 


At the trial of twelve defendants for a 
legedly extorting $158,000 from independ- 
ent milk dealers in the New York metro- 
politan area testimony was offered that vary- 
ing sums were paid for “protection” from 


labor difficulties. Barnet Metzger, head of 
the Freeman Dairy Corporation, Maspeth, 
Queens, testified that he paid $16,000 to two 
of those under trial for the purpose of sav- 
ing him from strikes, sabotage and violence. 
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Wellwood Advanced 


Official 


Vice-President and 


sheffield Farms Appointed 

Executive 
Assistant to President 

M. Wellwood has been named execu- 

e vice-president and assistant to the presi- 

of Sheffield Farms Co., 

nouncement by F. J. Andre, president of 


Inc., in an 


firm. He has been a director of the 


mpany since 1928 and vice-president in 


arge of country production since 1929. 
Starting with Sheffield Farms as an en- 
eer in 1914, Mr. Wellwood designed and 
ilt many of the company’s country plants. 
became assistant manager of the cream- 
department supervised all 


and later 


R. M. Wellwood 
He is 
Farms’ representative of 


Sheffield 
the Metropolitan 


country operations. now 
Milk Distributors’ Bargaining Agency, chair- 
man of the agency’s committee or. Marketing 
Order, and chairman of its finance commit- 

He also represents the milk industry 
the Metropolitan Defense Committee on 


Supply. 


ie a. ee Mr. 


ellood’s assistant for the past six years, 


Roberts, “who has been 


ll succeed him as head of the country pro- 


ction department. Dr. Roberts has been 
th Sheffield Farms since 1925. 


I 


M. P. A. 2th ANNIVERSARY 


commemoration of the association’s 
Anniversary 255 members and guests 
the Connecticut Milk Producers Associa- 
Hotel Hartford, 
As part of the ceremonies 


met at the Garde, 
mn.. March 10. 
irty-four producers who have been mem- 
rs since the formation of the cooperative 
1917 were awarded 25-year gold pins 
he same awards of recognition were sent 
thirty-nine additional members who were 
able to attend. 
\lthough the program was in part a cele- 
ation of the silver anniversary, the idea 
at dominated the reports and discussions 
is adjustment to the war situation, and the 
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planning that must be done to meet post- 
war conditions. Manager Ken E. Geyer, in 
an informal talk, told the delegates that the 
work of the Dairy Conservation Committee, 
considering ways to reallocate supplies and 
adjust delivery schedules to save rubber and 
gasoline, “Is really going to get hot.” 

Making it clear that this was his personal 
opinion and did not necessarily represent 
the views of the committee, Mr. Geyer pre- 
dicted that labor will be so short that city 
streets will be definitely allocated to individ- 
ual dealers and that on some streets where 
stores are located no deliveries will be al- 
lowed. 


DEFENSE TO OFFENSE 


Edgar F. Wright, secretary-treasurer of 
the Mono Service Company, has sent in to 
the Review the following story that was 
given to him by the district sales representa- 
tive, Harry Cannon in Lincoln, Nebr.: 
“When I out of 
a hotel last week, I asked for my change in 


Says Cannon checked 


Defense Stamps. The colored boy waiting 
for my bags said, ‘Say Mistah, I sho think 
dey got dem stamps named wrong; dey 
should be Offense Stamps ‘caus fo defense 
you but fo 


” 


does things ’caus you has to 


offense you does it ’caus yo all want to. 








@ An extremely low alkaline content 
makes Lo-Bax an exceptionally fast- 
killing bactericide. It tests over 50% 
available chlorine . . . retains its strength 


far beyond the period of normal use. 


Developed to meet the needs of the dairy 
industry for clear, quick-acting bacteri- 
cidal solutions, Lo-Bax is the scientific 
sanitizing agent. It is practical for every 
type of bactericidal treatment. Killing 
power does not depend upon scalding 
temperatures. Hot or cold, Lo-Bax solu- 


tions kill quickly . . . effectively. 


Dairymen and handlers of milk will find 
Lo-Bax easy to use. It is a dry, granular 
product that dissolves quickly, even in 
cold water, making clear dairy rinse 
solutions. And Lo-Bax is surprisingly 
economical. A single 28-o0z. bottle makes 
more than 1,000 gallons of dairy rinse 
containing 100 parts per million of 


available chlorine. 


LO-BAX OFFERS YOU 5 ADDED ADVANTAGES 


1. Tests over 50° > available 
chlorine. 


2. Retains its strength. 


3. Equally effective in hot 
or cold water. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 


LO-BAX ... NUFOS ... HTH-15.... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS. 


4. Dissolves quickly. 


5. Economical, easy to use. 


INC 


NEW YORK, N 


.- AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA ... 


CAUSTIC SODA ...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA...LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Ply-Metal 


N EXAMPLE of how stainless-clad steels 
Ae now helping to relieve shortages 
in certain types of metals is illus- 
trated by the case of the Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. This manufacturer developed 
an ingenious conveyor chain at their Little 


Falls, N. Y. plant for moving milk bottles 
from the bottle washer to the bottle filler. 
The links in the chain formerly were made 
from sheet brass, but when brass was classi- 
fied as “critical” material the manufacturer 
found a suitable substitute. 

A series of tests on samples of Silver-Ply 
stainless-clad steel, supplied by the Jessop 
Steel Co. of Washington, Pa., led to its 
adoption for the purpose. Stainless-clad steel 
was found to possess the non-tarnishing and 
corrosion-resisting properties of the brass 
sheets formerly used, while at the same time 
it permitted material costs to be held down 
to a reasonable figure. Stainless-clad steel, 
because of the relatively thin stainless layer 
in the clad product requifes less alloy and 
yet effects the desired corrosion resistance. 


Tires 


URING THE PERIOD of rubber conserva- 
Di and tire sales limitation a new 
booklet, “Operators Handbook” com- 
piled by The B. F. 


gests many ways by which the life of tires 


Goodrich Company sug- 


may be greatly lengthened. There are twenty 
practical rules for prolonging truck tire life. 
Instructions for the proper repairing of tubes 
are given with illustrations. Numerous tables 
supply data in respect to specifications for 
tires that are subjected to various load con- 
This booklet 


will be found valuable “by operators of mot- 


ditions, speeds and pressures. 
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orized fleets. Copies may be obtained upon 


request by writing tv The B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, Olio. 


Educational 
HE PropucER EDUCATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT of The Diversey Corporation an- 
nounces two recent additions to the 
staff who will work with milk producers in 
all sections of the United States. Their time 
will be devoted to educational work with the 
producers, assisting field men on production 
problems. 


Charles W. Bennett is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
Illinois, where he majored in Dairy Hus- 
Since his 
Sennett 
has been active in farm bureau work as an 


bandry and Farm Management. 
graduation several years ago, Mr. 


assistant farm advisor, and has had consider- 
able experience with 4-H Club programs. 
He was added to the staff this fall. 


3oucher entered the Producer 
Educational Department late this past sum- 
mer. He has had practical experience in the 
dairy industry, and is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, where he devoted 
most of his time to the study of dairy prod- 


Norman E. 


ucts and dairy bacteriology. He has been a 
member of the Quality Control Committee of 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Milk” 
ICTURED HEREWITH IS THE FRONT COVER 
of the new Mojonnier Bros. Co. 1942 
issue of “Milk” the company’s informa- 


tive house-organ. In this issue, along with 


much other excellent information, are con- 
tained some eight feature articles written by 
Mojonnier district sales managers, present- 
ing specific and factual experiences of prom- 
inent dairies from New York to California 
who have solved bottleneck problems of pro- 
duction by the installation of modern equip- 
ment and newer scientific methods. 


Any dairy products handler not receiving 


a copy of “Milk” may obtain one by writing 
direct to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohi 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Adapter 


S A MEANS toward conservation o 
A sis steel the Tri-Clover Machin 

Company of Kenosha, Wis., is offer 
ing a new type joint that not only save 
stainless steel but also saves money for th 
user. As an exclusive licensee under the 
Wallace Joint patent, this company is nov 
offering a pipe joint which permits the us: 
of thin wall tubing in connection with stan- 
dard threaded iron pipe size fittings of all 
kinds. This joint consists of special threade« 


(eee dede’’———e, 








and enlarging ferrule which is inseparably 
joined to a length of stainless tubing through 
the medium of expansion. This joint can be 
furnished either attached permanently to tub- 
ing or furnished separately to be attached by 
the customer. Once the ferrule is attached 
to the tubing, the completion of the installa- 
tion is a matter of simple plumbing. Al! 
standard sized valves and fittings can be used 
as usual, and no welding, soldering, etc., is 
required. Savings resulting from the use of 
this method are due to the difference in 
weight of tube size and iron pipe size. For 
example, a 1% inch standard pipe weighs 
2.717 pounds per foot, whereas the tube used 
with the Wallace Joint, to do a comparable 
job, weighs .759 pounds. Translated into an 
installation of 1,000 feet of tubing, this would 
mean a net saving of 1,958 pounds. The tube 
bursting pressure is 5,225 pounds. In other 
words, the only reason that pipe has been 
made as heavy as is the present practice, is 
to give sufficient stock to cut the thread. By 
use of the Wallace method, this dead weight 
can be eliminated by using tubing, with a 
resultant saving of approximately 65 per cent 
in material, and without any loss of effec- 
tiveness. The exact savings in costs and 
materials for any installation can easily be 
determined, and the Tri-Clover Machine 
Company will gladly cooperate with plant 
executives by giving them upon request an 
estimate based on individual -requirements. 
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February Return $2.56 


York Shed Uniform Milk Price 
57¢ Above Same Month Last year 


New 


—Much Surplus Churned 


‘ew York milk shed dairy farmers re- 
ed on March 25th checks for February 
iveries to handlers in the Metropolitan 

1 which when fully paid in built up to a 

1 of $11,949,392.88 in terms of net farm 
ue. This figure, computed on the basis of 
month’s uniform price of $2.56 per 100 
with extra butterfat and location pay- 
ents added, exceeds by 40.29 per cent the 
timated return for February, 1941 deliv- 
s in the same area. 
he uniform rate of $2.56, as previously 
mounced by Administrator N. J. Cladakis 

f the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting Area, applies to 3.5 per cent butterfat 
milk in the basic 201-210 mile freight zone. 
It represents an advance of 57c above the 
same month a year ago, and a seasonal de- 
cline of 7c from January, 1942. 

Mr. Cladakis pointed out that the net farm 
value is the sum of the following items: 
uniform price value of the month’s volume, 
$11,346,195.08; value of butterfat exceeding 
the base of 3.5 per cent, $503,195.08, and 
location’ premiums amounting to $123,501.18. 
A technical freight adjustment of $23,976.40 


was subtracted. 


Fluid Cream Excess Heavy 

The administrator reported that February 
was the first month last October in 
which the volume of fluid milk sold in the 
marketing area exceeded the volume sold in 
the same month of the previous year. The 
February fluid volume of 185,258,879 pounds, 
moreover, was a rise of one per cent in the 


fluid 


since 


aaily average sales over January’s 
marketings. 

“The volume of milk used as fluid cream, 
however, was 17.3 per.cent less than the 
amount so used in February, 1941,” the ad- 
ministrator “The fluid 
cream marketing is the largest so far re- 


ported for another month a 


said. decrease in 


and extended 


succession of decreases beginning May, 1941. 
“The volume of milk churned into butter, 
the lowest-priced use in the New York 
orders, was 900 per cent higher than in 
February, 1941. The increase is the largest 
recorded for the butter class and is based 
upon the fact that 71,585,047 pounds of milk 
were so used in comparison with only 7,- 
952,228 pounds twelve months earlier. 
“The price-depressing effect of the rise 
in the volume of milk in the butter class, 
however, was somewhat offset by a gain of 
96.6 per cent in the volume of milk used at 
a higher price in making evaporated milk, 
which accounted for 40,314,880 pounds of 
milk in February as compared with 20,501,- 
841 pounds in the previous same month.” 


April Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced the following minimum prices for 
3.5 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
in the New York City federal-state market- 
ing area, for the month of April under 
revisions in effect April 1st. 

Class 1 2.85 per 
Class 1, Relief a * ‘ 
Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed. ee . 
Class 2-A 195° 

-A ‘ 


Class 5 A eters 


100 Ibs. 


‘ 


*The price of Class 2-A is subjecct to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus 
the uniform price. 

February Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 

1942 387,518 97,128 32, 
1941 2,897,065 102,723 
1942 3,159,577 106,621 
1941 3,206,788 110,127 
Jan.-Feb., 1942 6,047,095 203,749 
Jan.-Feb., 1941 6,103,853 212,850 

PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 

1942 674,668 7.715 8,256 
1941 639.367 19,784 9,714 
1942 740,965 20,152 10,23 
1941 709,231 21,703 7,949 
Jan.-Feb., 1942 1,415.633 37,867 18,493 
Jan.-Feb., 1941 1,348,598 41,487 17,663 

BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 

——40-Qt. Cans —- 

Milk Cream Cond 

489,364 41,891 7,922 

468,852 38,155 7,775 

531,253 45,385 8,405 

508,692 39,908 8,253 
1,020,617 87,276 16,327 

977.544 78.063 16,028 


February, 
February, 
January, 
January, 


February 
February, 
January, 
January, 


February, 
February, 
January, 
January, 
Jan.-Feb., 
Jan.-Feb., 


Lend-Lease Purchases 


Federal Agency Takes $800,000,000 of 
Farm Commodities During First 
Twelve-Month Period 


C.— Farm commodities 
representing a total cost of more than $800,- 
000,000 were purchased by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration during the first 
full year of the Department of Agriculture’s 
purchasing operations under the Lend-Lease 
program and for related uses. 


Washington, D. 


The Department has announced that dur- 
ing the period of March 15, 1941 to March 
15, 1942 commodities totaling 
7,500,000,000 Ibs. were bought. 


more than 


Dairy and poultry products and meat rep- 
resented more than half the acquisitions, 
with purchases of eggs, cheese, evaporated 
and dried milk running to 1,750,000,000 Ibs. 
at a cost of $282,000,000. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE PURCHASES 
March 15, 1941-March 15, 1942 
Dairy products and eggs— 
y (Lbs.) F.O.B. Cost 

Cheese 57,576,041 $60,071,975 
Dry skim milk .415 7,995,001 
Dry whole milk 2,575,500 37,534 
Evaporated milk 1,182,500,738 92,870,806 
Butter 6,236,390 2, 
Dried eggs 80,965,050 86,7 
Frozen eggs 56,189,370 16, 
Shell eggs - 955,390 16, 

Total dairy and ege 

products 755,512,894 
Canned chicken 5, 604 
Canned turkey . 5.020 


—_————-— Po" 


CONVENTIONS TO MEMPHIS 


1,400. 


Announcements have been made that the 
conventions of the International Association 
of Milk Dealers and the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers will be 
held. in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
the week of October 19. The ice cream men 
will meet the first three days of the week 
and the milk dealers the last three days. 
Due to the widespread effects of war emer- 
gencies, the conventions this year will high- 
light the important part that these two divi- 
sions of the dairy industry play in building 
morale, national health and other contribu- 
tions to the war effort. 
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Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY C0., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 


“WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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Surface Cooler vs. Can Cooler and 
Effect on Flavor of Milk 


UESTION—We re selling about 

1,000 quarts of Guernsey milk per 

day. This milk is all produced on our 
farm. We pasteurize in the afternoon after 
our routes are delivered. The night and 
morning milk are both cooled in cans set 
in running water. The bacterial count of 
the pasteurized milk is usually below 1,000. 
The flavor is not always as good as we 
would like and wonder whether 
surface cooler would help us any. 


using a 


We can not describe the flavor which we 
think should not be there other than to say 
it just is not what we think we should have 
with 5 per cent milk., We are told it is not 
the cappy or papery flavor. We feed after 
milking and try to be clean about the stable 
and milk room. Would a surface cooler tend 
to drive off some flavors? 
any help you 


Thank you for 


can give us—P. J., Ohio. 


\NswWeR—Your question of the use of a 
surface cooler is an interesting one but I 
do not know that I can solve your flavor 
problem for you because there are so many 
things which may affect the flavor of milk, 
especially when there is no pronounced off- 
flavor. 


We know that the milk from individual 
cows varies because of the physical condi- 
tion of the individual animals. Some cows 
also will most always give very nice flavored 
milk while others will very frequently give 
milk that will score very high. 
Whether these cows that more or less per- 
manently give the kind of milk that is not 
of the highest grade are off physically in 
some way most of the time has not been 
checked closely 


never 


enough in our University 
herd for me to make a definite statement. 
Since checking the milk from the individ- 
ual cows is a tedious job, I would suggest 
trying other things first. 


I note that you feed after milking. It is 
rather definite that feed flavors get into 
milk before production rather than at the 
time of milking or subsequent handling. It 
does not make any difference whether a 
cow eats a feed or whether she merely 
breaths the air laden with the odor, the 
milk will have the odor and flavor at the 


92 


time of milking. If two to five hours have 
elapsed between the feeding or inhalation 
of the odor and milking, the milk will not 
manifest the odor. The stronger the odor, 
the longer the time interval between expos- 
ing the cow to the odor and milking should 
be. 


\ cow having access to hay an hour or 
so before milking will have a slight effect 
on the flavor of the milk. Such strong 
smelling feeds as grass or corn silage should 
not even be in the stable for four or five 
hours before milking. 
is no silage or silage odor in the stable for 
several hours before milking. Some dairy- 
men feed after milking but have hay and 
silage in the stable before milking. 


Ventilation Highly Important 


I believe we have not paid enough atten- 
tion to ventilation in our barns from the 
standpoint of flavor in the milk. Some of 
my experiences working on this problem 
York State have 
proven to me that flavor can be noticeably 
improved by better ventilation—the improve- 
ment is sufficient that a fair percentage of 
consumers can tell the difference. An ex- 
perience with a producer-distributor selling 
to a chain of high grade restaurants in New 
York City definitely proved to me the value 
of better ventilation. 


with dairymen in New 


I say that your question relative to a sur- 
face cooler is an interesting one because we 
have been studying that particular problem 
here at Cornell University just recently. It 
appears that some of these indescribable off- 
flavors that are not very pronounced may 
be due to slight rancidity or bitterness. The 
rancid or bitter flavor of milk as you prob- 
ably know is due to a chemical action on 
the milk fat. This chemical effect can be 
increased by certain temperature treatments. 


We have compared the cooling of milk 
over a surface cooler and tank cooling in 
cans and the effect on the development of 
the rancid or bitter flavor. There is a definite 
advantage in favor of a surface cooler when 
using the milk from one of our University 
herds consisting of about 100 milking cows. 
Our figures indicate that the score of the 
milk run over the surface cooler is 1 to 2 
points out of the perfect of 25 better than 


OBLEMS 


I assume that there . 


| 


milk from the same batches cooled in a 
tank. 


There is always ice on the refrigerator 
coil in the cooling tank so cooling was about 
as rapid as is possible to get in a tank with- 
out agitation of water. Agitation of water 
from a flavor viewpoint will not cool the 
milk rapidly enough. This statement is made 
having in mind other experiments which we 
have done. Bettering a score from 21 to 22 
or 23 is a substantial and worthwhile im- 
provement. Our surface cooling and tank 
cooling experiments have never shown any 
significant differences in bacterial counts. 


Surface Cooler Test Recommended 


I believe that you should check on the 
feed odors in the stable within two to five 
hours before milking and on ventilation. If 
you can try a surface cooler without too 
much expense, I would suggest using one 
for a period of a few weeks and observe re- 
sults. I would be much interested in the 
results because I believe a reasonably good 
milk should be benefited. The cooling and 
storage must be done at temperatures below 
50 deg. F. according to work we have done 
here at Cornell. Since I have not had a 
chance to try the surface cooling on a farm 
having milk with a slight indescribable 
flavor, I would very much like to hear from 
you after giving the cooler a fair try. 


I assume, of course, that your pasteuriza- 
tion process has been checked sufficiently _ to 
know that it is not affecting the flavor of 
the milk. 


If you wish to send us a sample of your 
milk, we will be glad to examine it. This 
may give us an idea as to the possible»cause 
or causes. 


Significance of Coli in Milk 


UESTION—The laboratory which 

does our control work has been re- 

porting for some time that both our 
raw milk and pasteurized milk have B. coli 
in them. They tell us that the B. coli should 
not be there, but do not seem to be abie 
to tell us how to put out a product which 
does not show the B. coli. Can you tell us 
what to do to put out a product without 
these bacteria in it?—K. W.,B., Vermont. 
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VIEW 


AnsweR—The letter which we have just 
received from you is a more or less common 
inquiry. The problem of producing a bottle 

milk negative to the coli test is not a 
lifficult one. 


Solving the problem for yourself prob- 
bly will be easy if you know that the bac- 
eria commonly called Bacterium coli are 
very widespread in nature and thus milk is 
very readily contaminated with the organ- 
isms. The contamination of the milk may 

brought about by long exposure to air; 

, manure or other foreign matter getting 
into the milk; by using improperly washed 
and “sterilized” milk handling utensils, either 
1 the farm or in the plant; or by the milk 
being contaminated from cooling water, drip 
from pipes, and the like. 


Under ordinary farm conditions it is prac- 
tically impossible to produce raw milk with- 
out the milk showing postive to the colon 
test. Even with the extreme care which is 
practiced in handling certified milk, mem- 
bers of the coli group of bacteria get into 
the milk occasionally. As far as average 
raw milk is concerned, the present of coli 
is not significant. 

rhis ‘is not true, however, when a pas- 
teurized product is being considered. The 
presence of coli in the finished pasteurized 
product usually means improper pasteuriza- 
tion or contamination after pasteurization, 
that is by equipment from the pasteurizing 
vat to and including the bottle or can. The 
presence of coli in the finished product usual- 
ly can be avoided because, according to re- 
cent work done here at Cornell University, 
less than one per cent of the organisms be- 
longing to the colon group survive pasteur- 
ization. 

As long as the milk or cream shows a sat- 
isfactory phosphatase test, proper “steriliza- 
tion” of every piece of equipment with which 
the pasteurized product comes in contact 
usually eliminates the difficulty. A thorough 
job of “sterilization” niust be done, how- 
ever. Do not overlook such things as the 
outside of a no-foam can filler, rubbers on a 
bottle filler after they are placed on the 
valve assembly, the inside of the air tubes 


on the common bottle fillers, the entire inner 
surfaces of cooler troughs, and other similar 
parts. The job must be thorough. 


If, after the following the above sugges- 
tions, you still have difficulty, write us again 
because I am sure the trouble can be cor- 
rected. 


Issues Federal Order 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Sets 
Up Control of Milk Marketing 


in Philadelphia Area 


Philadelphia, Pa.—As of April Ist the 
handling of milk in the Philadelphia mar- 
keting area was brought under federal con- 
trol under a regulatory order issued at 
Washington on March 27th by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The referendum agent, W. P. Sadler, re- 
ports that 8,500 dairymen in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey were 
eligible to vote. Out of a total of 4,666 valid 
ballots cast, 4,577 were in favor of the order. 
Three dairy farmers’ cooperatives, the Inter- 
state Milk Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., 
Chester County Dairymen’s Cooperative As- 
sociation, and the United Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive, voted collectively for their members. 
Dealers in the area did not sign a marketing 
agreement. Pointing out that about one- 
third of the milk for the Philadelphia mar- 
ket crosses State lines, making problems in 
the market beyond the reach of State regu- 
lation, federal officials stated that under the 
order Philadelphia milkshed dairymen ship- 
ping milk to the same handler will receive 
the same price for milk of the same quality 
used for the same purpose, and at the same 
distances from the market. A Market Ad- 
ministrator now administers the order, and 
each dealer is required to make monthly 
reports to him showing milk purchased, 
utilization and payments made to dairy farm- 
ers. Periodic audits to verify the accuracy 
of these reports will be made by the Ad- 
ministrator. The cost of administration will 
be pro-rated among dealers at a rate not to 
exceed 2 cents per hundred pounds of milk. 


Minimum Prices Set 


The minimum price set in the federal 
order which dealers will pay dairymen for 
Class 1 fluid milk will be $3.58 per 100 Ibs. 
(4 per cent butterfat content) for the months 
of peak production—April, May and June. 
On July 1 this price will be increased to 
$3.70 (one-fourth cent a quart). The price 
of Class 2 milk (for cream, ice cream and 
other products) will be based on the open 
market price for cream and the price for 
milk powder: 


3ased on February prices, it is estimated 
that the Class 2 price would have been 
$2.38 per hundred pounds. A special price 
is established in Class 2 for some milk used 
for butter. This price for February would 


The recent State Milk Control Commis- 
sion order provided for three classes of milk. 
February prices under the State order were: 
Class 1 (fluid) milk $3.58, Class 2 milk 
(for cream, ice cream, etc.) $2.17 and Class 
3 milk (for butter) $1.54 per hundred 


pounds. 
—— o-~—m e- 


MILK DELIVERY STRIKE 


For two days last month families in Read- 
ing, Pa. went without retail milk deliveries 
after a wage increase strike by drivers and 
processing employees. It was reported that 
thirteen of the city’s seventeen dairies were 
forced to suspend operations. 

Many consumers made over-the-counter 
purchases at closed dairies without interfer 
ence from pickets. Robert Stauffer, busi 
ness agent of the Union, said deliveries were 
made “on request” to homes with small 


children or invalids and also to hospitals. 
— oo + 


MANAGER TRANSFERRED 


St. Johnsville, N. Y.—John Henry, for 
nearly a decade manager of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Milk Station in this 
village, recently became manager of the 
plant in Frankfort, formerly owned by the 
Borden Co., which has been taken over by 
the league. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 78) 
in the 1942 production goals. Production 
of cheese, evaporated milk, and dry skimmilk 
for human consumption probably will con- 
tinue at high levels, and production of cream- 
ery butter in 1942 as a whole may be larger 
than in 1941. 


Price Prospects 

ITH increased consumer incomes 
Ws probable large purchases of 
dairy products under the lend-lease 
program, 


farmers for 
whole milk at wholesale are likely to be 
considerably higher than a year earlier dur- 
ing 1942. For the year as a whole, prices 
received by farmers fos butterfat also may 
average higher than in 1941, but butterfat 
prices may be 


prices received by 


somewhat lower during the 
coming summer than they were in the sum- 
mer of 1941, when a rapid rise in prices took 
Largely as the result of higher feed 
prices, butterfat-feed price ratios probably 
will continue less favorable for milk pro- 
ducers during the first half of 1942 than 
they were a year earlier. The ratio of prices 


place. 


paid by condenseries for milk to feed-grain 
prices also may be less favorable. 

The price of milk cows in the United 
States during 1941 $71.67. per 
head, compared with $61.03 a year earlier. 
The value per head in 1941 was the highest 
since 1930. Prices increased steadily during 


averaged 


1941 and so far in 1942, increasing from 
$64.60 in January, 1941 to $85.20 in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 
relation to prices of all farm products is 
somewhat lower than in 1938-40, it is con- 
siderably higher than the long-time average. 
Cow prices are high in relation to feed prices. 


Although the price of cows in 


If milk cow prices continue at present high 
levels, they will tend to stimulate the in- 
crease in cow numbers. 


The fact that the daily average sales of 
fluid milk during February increased 4.14 
per cent over the same period a year earlier, 
according to reports from leading distribu- 
tors in 152 American markets to the Milk 
Industry Foundation, indicates that the 
Bureau’s prediction as to larger consumer 


demand is backec by actual conditions in 
the fluid milk maiket. In February daily 
average sales tota'ed 6,860,537 quarts com- 
pared with 6,587,971 quarts in February, 
1941. Milk company payrolls in February 
showed an increase of 9.52 per cent and em- 
ployment an increase of 1.69 per cent com- 
pared with February, 1941. 
Raises Butter Floor 
S A MEANS of inducing dairy farm- 
ers to go to the extreme limit in 
milk production, through stabilization 
of prices of dairy products, Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, on March 
28 announced that the Department of Agri- 
culture would support butter prices at a 
minimum of 36 cents a pound for 92 score 
butter, carlot basis, at Chicago, with com- 
parable prices for other grades. This mini- 
mum was assured for the remainder of the 
calendar year and before the end of the 
year a further determination on price sup- 
port policy will be made. 








We're In the Army Now 


George Browne Joseph Brescia 

Two members of the Urner-Barry Company organ- 
ization are now in the service of their country. 
Private ‘‘Joe’’ Brescia has already served a 
‘*hitch’’—largely in Hawaii before the Pearl Har- 
bor attack—and is now in the Medical Corps. 
Geo. Browne was inducted into the Army March 23, 
The young men have been with the Urner-Barry 
Company for thirteen years, are well liked by all 
and their co-workers feel justly proud of them. 
Our entire staff wishes ‘‘Joe’’ and ‘‘Brownie’’ the 
best of good fortune in the performance of their 
duties. 





Secretary Wickard says that “because of 
the war emergency it is essential that m 
production be maintained. A large volu 
of evaporated milk, dry skimmilk, and che« 
is being supplied for our allies under 1 
Lend-Lease Program and since the availab| 
supplies of fats and oils have been reduce 
by the war in the Pacific, continued large 


production of butter is needed.” 
2 


WOULD OUST DAIRY CHIEF 


Washington, D. C_—Demand for the resig- 
nation of Clyde E. Beardslee, chief of the 
War Production Board food section’s dairy 
division, was demanded on the floor of the 
House on March 30th by Representative 
Gehrmann, Wisconsin Progressive, on the 
adequate 
processing facilities for the country’s greatly 


grounds of failure to provide 
expanded milk production needed in the war 
effort. He predicted that milk would soon 
“flow in the gutters,” be dumped on the 
ground and fed to livestock because of the 
“bungling of a vital part of the war program” 
by the W.P.B.’S dairy section in not pro- 


, 


viding adequate dairy manufacturing facilities. 

The Wisconsin Congressman charged the 
alleged deficiency in evaporated milk manu- 
facturing facilities resulted from a combina- 
tion of The Borden Company, National Dairy 
Products Corp., Swift & Co., and Armour 
& Co. who “immediately scuttled the pro- 
gram of expansion” through combined efforts 
to build up “complete control of the evapor- 
ated milk industry”. 


Representative Gehrmann did not indicate 
how it was possible for these concerns to 
accomplish the end charged, nor did he justify 
his allegations in the light of recent U. S. 
Department of Agriculture official statements 
that existing facilities for the manufacture 
of evaporated milk were deemed adequate 
for prospective requirements, that cheese 
plant facilities were considered nearly ade- 
quate at the present time, and that it was 
only in the field of dry milk manufacture that 
manufacturing. facilities and production were 
falling behind desired goals—a_ condition 
which could by no stretch of the imagination 
be chargeable against any dairy firm or group 
of firms. 





STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


THE KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


216 North Clinton Street 
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CONSERVE - ADAPT - REPAIR 


TOGETHER let us preserve the greatest 

possible serviceability of the dairy in- 

dustries . . . no matter what strains 

come! Thus can we help our country 
in her mighty conflict! 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, ING. 


232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Board of Health Acts 


New York Body Adopts Strict Identi- 
fication Regulations Covering All 


Milk Industry Employes 


In order to protect the milk supply of the 
w York metropolitan area from sabotage 
d subversive action, amendments to the 
Sanitary Code for the city have been adopted 
by the Board of Health, it was pointed out 
ently in an announcement by Dr. C. I. 
rbin, vice-president of Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc. and chairman of the Public Health 
Committee for the milk industry. 


The new regulations provide that every 
employee in all milk plants approved by the 
New York City Department of Health must 
file a questionnaire accompanied with finger- 
prints, and wear a badge with his picture 
and number. These controls also apply to 
drivers of tank trucks carrying milk. The 
regulations become effective at once. 

“A questionnaire must be filled out by 
every worker in the milk industry, executives, 
salaried staffs and wage earners alike,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Corbin. “The same forms 
must be filled out by drivers of milk tank 
trucks bringing milk to the city. 


Fingerprinting Required 


Following the announcement Police Com- 
missioner Lewis J. Valentine informed all 
precinct commanders that the Department 

Health had ordered the fingerprinting of 

employees of milk companies. 

° 

The message said that the owners and 
operators of milk plants and milk-distribut- 

depots in the city should obtain the 
fingerprint forms from the Bureau of Crim- 


inal Identification in Police Headquarters 
and distribute them to their employees. The 
iorms, which call for a photograph and a 
personal description of each employee, are 
those designated as..Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Form No. 16-22517. 

Employees are to be fingerprinted in the 
police station nearest their homes, the form 
then to be returned to the employer. 

Policemen were instructed to refuse to 
take the fingerprints of any employee whose 

rsonal appearance varies with the descrip- 
tion or picture on the form. 

———————— 2 


EX-CELL-O BROCHURE 


Even though the Ex-Cello-O Corporation 
in Detroit has just about converted practic- 
all of its plant facilities and machinery 
pver to war production work it is not side- 
tracking its advertising and (publicity program. 
[he company’s most recent effort to keep 
wartime activities in the industry eye is 
attractively printed brochure. In it are 
istrated and described many technical oper- 
ions and precision equipment which are so 
vital to the manufacture of essential war 
materials, ammunition and guns. 


eipril, 1942 


In addition to its war work Ex-Cell-O 
continues to manufacture machinery for the 
fabrication of paper milk containers. 
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VACUUM SPRAY DEHYDRATOR 

Pictured here is the front cover of a 
brochure entitled “The Natural Flavor De- 
hydrator” just issued by Mojonnier Bros. 
Co., of Chicago. Its pages tell the colorful 
and complete facts about the Mojonnier 
Vacuum Spray Dehydrator, which, accord- 
ing to this company, is gaining widespread 
recognition due to its ability to retain in 
dehydration the natural flavor of eggs, whole 
milk, skimmilk, whey, vegetable purees, fruit 











VACUUM SPRAY OEHY ORATOR 


sauces, fruit juices, tomato juice and other 
liquids and semi-liquids. ~The inside story 
of its natural flavor retention is in the in- 
stantaneous (3% seconds) drying of the 
product while it is being protected by the 
vapor .of dehydration. In this way, the 
powder may be reconstituted without loss of 
the original product flavor. Powder pro- 
duced under this system has received the 
very highest score at the hands of critical 
experts. Copies of this booklet may be had 
by writing direct to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago. Mention Bulle- 
tin No. 115. 
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PET REGISTERS PREFERRED 


Pet Milk Co. has announced filing with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission of 
a registration statement covering issuance 
of 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock of $100 par value. 

The net proceeds to the company from the 
financing will be used in part to retire bank 
loans which aggregated $900,000 on Feb- 
ruary 28 and to increase working capital to 
provide for larger accounts receivable and 
increased inventories made necessary by in- 
crease in demand for the company’s products 
and by increase in commodity prices, accord- 
ing to the proxy statement sent to stock- 
holders. The rate of dividend will be an- 
nounced in an amendment to the registration. 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS . 





Quality ID ESIG™S 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully 
printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
Women depend on 
eges packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They're 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality 
display. 

WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs— 
free samples of Self- 
Locking Egg Cartons 


ELF-LOCKIN 








41 FEW OF 
THE USERS 
Chestnut Farms 
Chevy Chase Dy. 
The Borden Co 
Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Land-O-Lakes 
Crys. 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Lambrecht Cry. Co, 
EAT EGGS 
FOR HEALTH 





EGG <Q cartons 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 


599-M E. Illinois St. 


Chicago, Illinots 











“CHEESEMAKING” 


By 


J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of 


this 


Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 


* 
practical 
kinds of 
manufacturing, 


Describes 
for many 
casein 
management, 


methods 
cheese, 
costs, 


tests, yields, 


starters, pasteurization, stand- 


ardization, etc. 


338 Pages 


Order this Cheesemaking Book 
TODAY 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers St., 

Gentlemen : 
mis’ s00k, 
$3.00 is enclosed 


Name 


Address 


“Cheesemaking.” 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of Sam- 


Check for 























94 ne FOR SALE — 100, 200 and 300 gallon. 
Se DAIRY F \RM WANTED _ Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 100 and 200 
GOING DAIRY FARM WANTED —_ 8allon Piaudler Glass Lined Lo-Vat Pas- 
Wholesaling in Washington, D. C. 40 or teurizers; 500 gallon Coil Vat Pasteurizer; 
more cows. Sufficient land to accommodate. /, !t- ate a gg ag es oe) 
Must be good, reasonable and terms right. Cool Coo Ty Sah ate ‘ L” WWilwen 
Will trade 8 acres having orange and grape- wg 4 iy OP 1 Ee “] “cr steadied 
fruit grove, new, top-notch 5-room bungalow kee negy ye Wid Pe Ww cae 
with bath, large porch, water, lights, Solar Fillers ; 6 and 8 Wide De L aelt tiae ae 
RATES: “‘Fosition Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of water heater, fuel oil heater and telephone. E-28, No. 32 and No. 50 De Lava _Separa- 
50 words: 2c for each additional word. All On macadamized road four miles east of tors; Creamery Package and Lathrop Paul- 
pom ns ge cage Aine Boo ro name an ord Winter Haven, Fla. Some cash. Will assume & B maeeey Can W _— ‘, Six Pw re 
postage. The name and address should be mortgage. Give full description in first letter. “ Burger Straitaway Washer; 200 and > 
included in counting the words. > hes ar’ ea he 3. Brosius gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 1,500 
srokers’ replies welcome. M. B. Brosius, - 
All payments strictly in advance. Route No. 2, Winter Haven, Fla 3-M-3 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Truck Tank; 
i ee : : 1,650 gallon Stainless Steel Truck Tank; 
, e a aaa Two Compartment T. C. Weight Can, 36x 
- - MILK OUTLET WANTED 40 in.; 3 ft. to 5 ft. Copper Vacuum Pans; 
: WANTE WANTED—Plant located vic om ity North- 28x60 Dry Milk Machines; Freezers, 
POSITION W ANTED ee ern New Jersey desires outlet, Guernsey or Pumps, etc. Write or wire your require- 
~ POSITION WANTED — Thoroughly standard milk. Nieland Farms, W arwick, ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
competent and experienced butter, cheese and N. Y. Tel.: Warwick 160. 3-M-2 tion, 1 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
egg man as buyer or representative for re- 
liable company. Box 309, care this publica- CHEESE WHEY WANTED OPPORTUNITY 
io 3-E-B-4-M-E-B = — — 
= a-B-4-M-E-! WANTED—We are interested in a supply 
POSITION WANTED—As plant man- of White American Cheese Whey, in any ~ MIL K ROUTE FOR S SAL E—300 quarts. 
ager or field man. Twenty-two years’ ex- antity from 50 cans up daily. Will accept Flourishing city, Orange County, N. Y. Box 
perience in the milk business. Understand 4 tmporary arrangement but a permanent 314, care this publication. 4-M 
3oard of Health regulations. Beyond selec- arrangement is preferred. Box 304 _— > 
tive service age. Can handle help and obtain publication. 3-M-2 HELP WANTED 
results. Interview upon request. Excellent ane Sp ys eo . rape. oTTEE . ae es 
letter of sosmaneindedion. Tissieal histor SKIM MILK WANTED WANTED—Expert cheesemaker. Must 
also bac teria breed method. 30x 303, care We are interested in a regular supply of be able to take full charge ot plant. (sood 
this publication. 3-M-2. Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans ©PPortunity. Give full particulars. Box 315, 
fee A eee CRE up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- care this publication. 4-M 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- a 



























































POSITION WANTED—Graduate, New 
York State College of Agriculture, special- ferred. Box 213, care this publication. , 1, - ppICkr re 
ized in Dairy Industry. Thorough, all around -M-t.f. COMBAT MILK PRICE RISES 
practical knowledge of dairy chemistry, deck - a 
inspection, bottling, pasteurizing, manufac- ‘EQUIPMENT FOR SALE ‘South Bend, Ind. (EB)—Incensed because 
turing, etc., secured through actual experi- - — —— of mounting milk prices, a consumers’ co- 
— At present ee oe foreman ; FOR eg <ty Fer yee al single cylinder, operative to combat rising food costs is 
in large city milk plant. esire position low-speed Reid Diesel engines, r.p.m., . "ik lien ue 
with either country or city dairy plant. Draft each 75 h.p., 55 kw. capacity, complete with being organized here. Twenty thousand shares 
classification 3A, age 26. Excellent refer- generator, »anel board, compressor, cooling ot stock in the St. Joseph Valley Co-opera- 
ences. Box 312, care this pealication. 4-M tower and all appurtenances — practically tive Trading Company, are being offered for 

2 Eenreeseeaeset See “3 Hob all . 2 —_ sale at $5 a share. By-laws will permit ex- 

« rocer ey oboKen, N. J. 0-D-s . . 
©, cieataden eaaet by milk a = ~ “ SALE—Ch B . il , Tl pansion to include other products, but leaders 
ager with twenty years experience mi pro- ) erry-burre sing e ro P rs . 2 anal 
duction and plant management, New York  tandard churn, No. & Serial No. 5.017: said the only present purpose was to bring 
and Pennsylvania. Prefer South. Glad to excellent condition; reasonable price. Saler’s about lower milk prices through more effici- 


relate experience by letter. Box 313, care Dairy Store, 39 South Front St., Philadel- ent distribution. 
this publication. 4-M pha, Pa. 4-M 

















The first aim is to bring 
milk prices down to llc a quart. 








Statistical Review of the New York Market for March, 1942 
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CONCENTRATED MILKS N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Unsweetind 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk Spray: —Hot Roller— i i ‘f i 
. 
7 








zone in effect in New York City Area uw 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|/the Federal-State Marketing Agreement 


(case) (case) (e ase) price lb. price Ib. fob. fctory Lb. Lb. Human Feed by all 
5.90@— 5.3045.40 4 3. $3) 144@15)14 @144|1129@128,;— @io |jMarch. 
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handlers in figuring returns 
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5.35 


II-B 2. .052 
Et oat r oa 
Ill j y 059 
IV-A J 037 
IV-B .931 047 
Skimmilk adjustment included in above 
prices $.506 
*+Plus uniform price for March, 1942 
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Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
1942 Milk Cream Cream Cond. 
Feb. 2,887,518 97,128 7,418 32, 418 
Jan. 3,159,577 106,621 6,231 
1941 38,810,0391,.451,728 100,801 
Dec. 3,257,849 105.832 8,048 
Nov. 3,161,313 94,067 2,952 
Oct. 3.397.461 107.690 10,329 
Sept. 3.318.130 113,106 5.869 
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AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





AMERICAN MILE 
REVIEW 
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BOOKS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


Milkman Joseph Dosch of the New York City Borden Organization Aids in 
Collection of Reading Material For All the Service Libraries 
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‘AIR-TIGHT SEPARATOR 
.. his year |" 


am it 2 
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broad 


MAY De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators now being installed will 9 
have saved one-half or more of their cost before the beginning ~— 
of a new year. Why, then, wait another six to eight months to begin Mait 
profiting by the economies the “Air-Tight” will some day bring to ao 2 
your plant. Lewis 


‘ 
= 
i 
—= 
or) 


It is a simple matter to arrange the installation of an “Air-Tight” 
Separator in a way that will not interfere at all with your present 


operation. In many cases it is unnecessary to disturb the old separator 
in any way until after the “Air-Tight” is actually in use. For the 
pressure feed, closed system and elevating features of the “Air-Tight” 
usually make it desirable to place the new separator in a different and 
more convenient location in the plant. 


A De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator installed now will in most cases 
immediately make available more product and a better product to sell 
and effect a reduction in the cost of practically every phase of separa- 
tor operation. It skims cleaner and also saves both cream and skim- 
milk by eliminating foam; consumes less power, less oil; costs less to 
maintain; requires less attendance; simplifies and improves the whole 
cream operation. Write for catalog. 


De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World’s THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Standard” Separators are available 165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
in capacities to 11,000 pounds. DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., Sen Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 





The De Laval “Air-Tight” 
Clarifier is the better way 
of removing sediment from 
milk in any plant ... In- 
dispensable with short-time 
systems and for homogen- 
ized milk . . . Widely used 


in condensaries. 
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“WORLD’S STANDARD” and “AIR-TIGHT’ Types is ovis 
complis 

printed 





